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DRY GOODS * 
Fisher 
STEARNS... gy 
BICYCLES 


Bicycle Made. 


The World’s Record for every mark from 1 to 25 miles inclusive, unpaced, 
are held by W. W. Hamilton on a STEARNS 


Stearns Bicycles, $50 and $75. Stearns Tandems, $i00. 
Our Easy Payment Pian [lakes it Economy for Everybody to ride a Stearns. 


GWE SELL® 


p 23 Different Styles of Tripod ~~ Portrait 
6b Different Styles of CAMERAS, 
(; cle Pocos, From 4x5 inches to «xB 
y 16 Different Styles of 
Kodaks, Dry Films 
: K d 8 Different Styles of 
odets 
‘ 3 Different Styles of Printing | Papers. 
ae Bulls-Eyes, We furnish 
Bula Styles of Every Article 
2 Different Styles of Used by 
Falcons, Professionals & Amateurs. 
Bicycle Kodaks, 
a Styles of Practical 
p Different Styles of Demonstrations —€ 
remos, and 
And All Styles Made i ; 
GEMS. QUADS, CYCLONES, 
RAYS, WIZARDS, a a se Given to all 
; At Factory Prices. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
The R. M. DAVIS PHOTO STOCK Co. 
1720 Lawrence St., : DENVER, COLO. 


The ONLY EXCLUSIVE PHOTO STOCK nOUes Between the Missouri River and Pacific Coast 
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Wholesale and Retail 


Guns, Ammunition, 
Complete line of Remington Shotguns. 


Tools and 
Hardware 


FISHING TACKLE 


SUPERIOR 


Hand-Loadea 
Shells ee 


Our Hand-Loaded “HIGH-ALTITUDE” brand of Shells are 
especially adapted for use in the dry climate and 


altitudes of the West 
COLORADO AGENTS FOR 
THE SAVAGE 
ARMS CO. 


STEVENS' FINE TARGET RIFLES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Orders for all kinds of Guns and Ammunition solicited and promptly filled. 


1716-1722 LARIMER St., 


DENVER, COLO. 


The perfection of Nitro Pow- 
der. 
Is Safe, Reliable and]pleasant 
to use. * * * * 
Ask Your Dealer forjit. * «+ 
S. C. Mavven, GEN'L AGENT 
DENVER, COLORADO 


ve DuPont 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
FOR 
Shot Guns and Rifles a 


Ask Your Dealer for It. 


S.C. MADDEN, - - GEN'L AGENT- 
DENVER, COLO. 


Hazard @ mokeless 
Hi 


AD TISEMENTS. 


UP-TO-DATE SUIT Go To 


Merchant Tailors: 
1708 


IMP RTERS 


Novelties. in DENVER. 


Z English and Scotch Woolens 
T. £. JONES. J. LEHMAN 


JONES & LEHMANees 
Be 


113 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO, 


m_1899... 


Will be Handled Exclusively by 


E. T. Weiant 


503 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO. 


The Price of Victor Bicycles in’99 . . . 
$50.00 


We have the guarantee of the Overman Wheel Co. 
that this will be ONE OF THE FINEST Machines 
ever turned out by their factory * * * * 


Territory: Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
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ADVER TISEM. 


FREE MUSEUM... 


W. R. McFADDEN & SON, THE DENVER TENT & AWNING C0. 
Dealers in all kinds of bey PHONE 

Game Heads, Fur Rugs and Robes PRES 
AKIDERMIST WORK.. ARAPAHOE ST. 


To Order in a Strictly First-Class Manner. CHARLES EMSLEY 
TANNERS, Etc. 
Taxidermists’ Supplies. TAXI D + R M IST... 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
F. W. BARTLETT. C. A. BARTLETT. 


BARTLETT BROS., 
Caxidermists and Furriers, 


134 E. Fifth St., Leadville, Colo. 


We makea § Sygcialty of Collecting Birds,Animals 
Fish,etc »unted or Unmounted, for Private 


Individuals or Museums. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


N.R. Blatherwick, isin veaver 
Bicycles. 
REPAIRING and RENTING 


Pain in 
Your Back! 


Dr. Sanden’s Electric Belt wlll cure pains in the back 
inten days. If it hurts you to straighten up from a 
stooping position, the back muscles are weak. There 
may be some kidney trouble also. Dr. Sanden has per 
fected his Belt so as to send a glowing warmth into the 
weak nerves and muscles. It gives relief in a few 
hours, and a permanent cure is certain. 


Lame Back..... 
Means Weakness 


It indicates a weakness of other parts which need 
help. These symptoms are described in Dr. Sanden’s 
book, which is free upon application. The book tells all 
about your trouble and gives the names of hundreds 
cured. Get it at once. 


DR. A. P. SANDEN, 
93! Sixteenth Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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QUTDOOR LIFE. 


NOVEMBER, 1898. 


A BLANKET BETWEEN MAN AND HEAVEN. 


BY HOWARD M. LEWIS. 


Breath mingling breath with the night— 


Life tingling sharp in delight, 
Under the sentinel stars. 

Face pressing Nature's soft cheek, 

Ear listing Infinitude speak, 


HICH moan and 
murmur among 
themselves of the 
old days long 
agone. 

We have come 
in cold, wet and 
and hungry from 
the long hunt,and 
after supper have 

crowded between our blankets, face to 

face with God and heaven. 

It was dark along the wooded trail, but 
here it is lighter, and across the canon 
can be seen the moonlight silvering the 
pines until they seem like an army of 
knights in armor, gleaming and glanc- 
ing in the gloom. Bye-and-bye the moon 
comes up round and white, with the 
pines stubbornly standing on the ridge, 
silhouetted against the disk. With the 
moonlight comes a flood of tender, ro- 
mantic recollections. She is leaning on 
my arm again and we stroll out on the 
lawn under the elms and away from the 
heated room and dance. The band played 


"Mid the mystic, mournful music of the pines. 


that old, sweet waltz, with its careless, 
happy, lithing strain that laughs like a 
merry girl, and sitting on the bench to- 
gether you could catch the intoxicating 
perfume of her hair mingled with the 
scent of the roses you had given her. 
The graceful head was close to your face 
and your heart beat so thac you feared 
she would hear it. The little hand, soft 
and clinging, lay on yours and you were 
happy—oh, so happy! while the stars 
laughed and whispered and the moon 
showered down her benedictions. Then 
the other one—the girl you met at the 
boating party. Even now you can feel 
the glamour of that moonlight night 
upon the water, and the little thrill when 
she nestled up so confidingly to your 
side. You can still see her big blue eyes 
and feel her cheek against yours. But 
those evenings are far away, and youare 
out here alone with naught but a blanket 
between you and heaven. Overhead 
sounds the soft “whuff” of fluffy wings 
and a gray owl flaps past—a veritable 
night rake, his face muffled lest you 
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should recognize him. Now you can hear 
a prodigious squeaking and squalling 
in the tall, blasted spruce yonder as the 
family divides its prey. To the right, 
from a great bunch of cottonwoods ris- 
ing from the level like a great cathedral, 
sounds the chant of a timber wolf, who, 
in cassack of gray, sings evening pray- 
ers for the lost-—a requiem for the de- 
parted. Little birds wake up irritable 
and mutter and scold, complaining of 
the frost. Youcan hear the rattling of 
hobble chains on the horses and the 
steady champing of the grass—and you 
fall asleep. 

Very early in the morning you wake 
up cold—very cold. White frost is on 
your blankets, your saddle, your hat. 
The stones are pale and white. The blue 
mountains, covered with mist, like frosty 
sentries on picket line, stand out against 
the gray sky. And you are cold—misera- 
bly, undeniably cold. 

Now a ray of rosy light strikes the sum- 


FTER several days 
of busy prepara- 
tion, bright and 
early on the morn- 
ing of October 12, 
1895, our party of 
seven were well 
under way,our ob- 
jective point be- 
ing the lake coun- 
try at the head of 

Blue Creek, about 

120 miles northwest of North Platte, Neb. 

Our party consisted of Col. H. C. Bentley 

of Denver and John Herrod, Thomas 

O’Neal, W. H. Woodhurst, L. B. Rath- 

bone, Ed. T. Taffe and the writer of North 

Platte. 

Our outfit contained all that goes to 
make camp life pleasant and water-fowl 
shooting a success. Our only grief at 
starting was the handling of four mules 
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HUNTING FOR THE “BLUE.” 


BY R. L. GRAVES. 


LIFE. 


mits of the peaks, crowned with un- 
changing snow, and the white becomes 
pink--pink as a baby’s fingers. Pink 
and a green indescribable in their beauty 
they stand—a king’s legions on dress pa- 
rade. 

Faraway, from a:little valley, so soft in 
its robe of fir trees that it seems stam ped 
in green velvet,comes the long-drawn 
cry of an elk—so weird and mournful, so 
deep and thrilling, so tender and sad 
that it might be the cry of Orpheus as he 
lost his Eurydice. 

The sun rises higher; the helmets of 
this guard of the Rockies are golden— 
bright, shimmering gold--the bases are 
purple. Gold and purple now, worthy of 
great Ahazuerus in all his glory. The 
horses stand shivering, with frosty backs; 
the brook babbles unconcernedly, and 
you brush the frost from your blankets, 
for the day has begun. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


none of us having ever so much as pulled 
a line over more than two atatime. How- 
ever, the mules were well broken and 
after a short time we were able to man- 
age them very nicely. Our first camp 
was on the banks of the North Platte 
River, at the mouth of Birdwood Creek, 
and next morning we pulled into the 
hills, directly in the course we thought 
would bring us soonest to our shooting 
grounds. We crossed the west fork of 
Birdwood about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and just at dark reached what had 
formerly been a post-office, but now de- 
serted. The only water supply was a 
small spring, and it was 10 o’clock before 
we succeeded in getting water enough 
for our mules and horses. There was a 
bunch of cattle being held in this valley 
and it was necessary that someone should 
watch to see that our camp and stock 
were not disturbed. Woodhurst volun- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


teered to go on duty first,and between 
noise and his frequent visits to the tent, 
where we had a keg of--water-—he suc- 
ceeded in keeping us all awake until he 
was relieved. He was too sociable alto- 
gether for a night watch. 

Next morning. we started to follow 
what the natives styled a “dim trail,” 
but we soon lost it,and simply took one 
direction and followed it, regardless of 
any cross road or trail. At 1 o'clock we 
sighted a ranch and found to our sur- 
prise that we were scarcely four miles 
from where we had camped the night be- 
fore, having traveled all morning in a 
circle. Herea guide forced his company 
on us, after having met our keg several 
times. However, the guide only accom- 
panied us about a mile. He had met a 
kindred spirit in Woodhurst and insisted 
on visiting with him on the prairie. Our 
wagons moved on, and said Woodhurst 


Photo by R. L. Graves. 


was not sighted again until we had cov- 
ered about six miles. Of course our trail 
was fresh and he could follow, but he lost 
his temper over his long tramp. About 
this time some of the boys began to wish 
they were home. It was dark when we 
camped, this night at a ranch, and 
next morning we hired a man to pilot us 
to Dougherty’s ranch, about fourteen 
miles. Here we secured the kindly ser- 
vices of Sam Butler, who started us 
through the sand hills, where never a 
wagon had gone. Drove until too dark 
to go furtherand pulled into camp, where 
we expected to put in the night without 
water. Butler rode away and after half 
an hour came back with the cheerful 


news that there was a windmill and large 
tank of water about a mile ahead.. To 
those who have not had such an experi- 
ence I want to say, there is more down- . 
right, pleasurable satisfaction to man in 
seeing tired and thirsty horses and 
mules drink, lay down and roll and 
drink and roll again, than in his own 
comfort at such a time. 

The following night we realiy did have 
to make a dry camp, but our stock had 
been watered at 3 o’clock and did not 
suffer a great deal, as we again reached 
water next day about 10in the morning. 

Seven days after leaving North Platte 
we sighted Island Lake, and hopes of 
splendid duck shooting were fondly cher- 
ished, but in this, too, we were sadly dis- 
appointed. The weather was unusually 
fine and the southern flight made no 
stop at these lakes at all. For several 
days we could see birds in almost endless 


EN ROUTE FOR THE BLUE. 


numbers going south, but they must 
have stopped to feed somewhere else. We 
remained at the lakes four days and did 
just about manage to kill game enough 
to feed ourselves. 

Returning, we followed down Blue 
Creek to its junction with the Platte 
River and then down the bottom road 
home, arriving the evening of October 
29. During the entire trip Colonel Bent- 
ley, a gentleman well along in years, was 
never heard to find fault, and was often 
heard to say to any grumbler, “This all 
comes under the head of sport,” and gen- 
erally had the effect of making said 
grumbler heartily ashamed of himself. 
Our luck was not the usual experience of 
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hunting parties to that section of the 
country, for they seldom fail to have fair 
shooting and return from their trips with 


well-filled game bags and highly pleased 
with the country. 
NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 


AN INCIDENT OF 


BY JOHN J 


EFORE the old D. & N. O. Railroad, 
now the U.P., D. & G., was built 
through Texas, “No Man’s Land” 
was a favorite rendezvous for all 

kinds of vandals, highwaymen and cat- 
tle thieves. Therefore frequen: raids on 
these desperadoes by the settlers of the 
surrounding states were made, usually 
resulting in the recovery of horses, cattle 
and other valuable stock which had been 


BUFFALO DAYS. 


HOWELLS. 


other settlers, had been losing much 
stock, which we attributed to the thiev- 
ing of the No Man’s Land Band. I shall 
not attempt to describe the terrors of the 
trip which a dozen well-armed ranchmen 
and I took to that hornet’s nest in 1875— 
the object of this letter being to illus- 
trate the number of buffalo which roamed 
on the plains in those days. 

We were riding leisurely along one 


“IN HALF AN HOUR WE HAD THEM SECURELY HELD.” 


stolen and driven off to the home of the 
prairie pirates. The peculiar geograph- 
ical position of No Man’s Land, which 
borders on five states, namely, Colorado, 
Kansas, Texas, New Mexico and Indian 
Territory, yet has not in past years been 
under the jurisdiction of either, has per- 
mitted lawless bands of highwaymen to 
make their retreat to this strip of coun- 
try and defy the authority of the state 
officers. In 1875 I owned a ranch near 
Cimarron, Kas., and, in common with 


evening about dusk, being on the head 
of the Paladora, in “No Man’s Land,” 
when suddenly we saw Joe Skinner draw 
rein, give a shout and simultaneously 
point his finger to the west. We expect- 
ed to see a band of Indians, but on the 
contrary only saw what appeared to be 
a displacement of the land--one part of it 
seeming to part from the balance. Then 
it was that Skinner interpreted the mean- 
ing of it all and cried, “ Buffalo!” Some 
five miles away was an immense herd of 
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the wooly animals, so closely packed to- 
gether that no semblance of the soil or 
grass could be seen between them. They 
were gradually moving away, having 
scented us before we caught sight of 
them. Jim Hunter wanted to give chase, 
as his rifle seemed to burn his hand, but 
wiser counsel prevailed, and we decided 
to camp for the night beneath the pro- 
tecting banks of the Paladora. 

Sunrise saw us up and stirring the next 
day,as we did not want to be caught nap- 
ping by the enemy, the desperadoes. 
Leaving our camp after breakfast, we 
started for the long day’s ride of forty 
miles. At the point where we left the 
river and for several miles in the direc- 
tion which we had taken a huge rim of 
rock skirted the stream, making it abso- 
lutely impossible to descend from the 
table land above. We were following this 
rim rock when Hunter, who was in the 
lead, waved his hand asa precaution to 
keep quiet. Almost simultaneously a 
small band of fifty buffalo broke cover 
on the bank of ahe stream a quarter of a 
mile ahead, and Hunter took after them, 
followed by the balance of the party in 
hot pursnit.. Our horses were fresh and 
we soon overtook the animals, which 
made for the open. In his enthusiasm 
Hunter roped a young bull, but, not be- 
ing able to hold it, had to cut the rope in 
order to save himself and horse, as his 
pony wasn’t strong enough to hold the 
animal. 

Joe Hallowell, the leader of our posse, 


ventured to bet that we could circle and . 


hold the bunch, but my experience 

with buffalo leading me to believe the 

opposite we locked horns on the propo- 

sition, resulting in a bet, it being decided, 
that the loser was to skin and dress the 

animal which we should decide to pick 

out for meat. 

We accordingly formed in Indian file 
and took after the herd,and in half an 
hour had them securely held, the rim 
rock on one side forming a barrier against 
their escape in the direction of the 
stream. They were tired from the chase, 
which partly accounted for our being 
able to hold them so readily, yet frequent 
rushes for liberty were made, in one in- 
stance Halloway’s horse receiving an 
ugly thrust in the shoulder from the ani- 
mal’s horn. 

We drew lots to see who should be the 
fortunate one to shoot the animal intend- 
ed for our use, and, strange to relate, the 
lot fell to my betting adversary, Joe Hal. 
lowell. We opened and allowed the ani- 
mals their freedom, after taking notes 
regarding their condition and character- 
istics, and then I took Hallowell’s wound- 
ed horse and allowed him mine while he 
scampered after the herd in search of the 
meatiest cow in the lot. 

As Joe’s rifle cracked we saw one of the 
animals rush madly at right angles in 
the direction in which they were travel- 
ing, stagger and fall,and the sound of 
another shot told us that the sport was 
over. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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HILE mountain 
W climbing isa hob- 
by to a great ex- 
tent with persons 
“afflicted” with 
the mania, yet it 
can be truthfully 
said that there are 
a thousand and 
one manias that 
have decidedly 
leas virtuein them 
than the one of peak and mountain climb- 
ing. To one whose muscles have become 
firm from any exercise or form of endur- 
ance the feat of climbing a peak requir- 
ing twenty or thirty miles of continu- 
ous climbing afoot in as many hours is 
nothing more than a pleasing adventure. 
This, however, only pertains to the 
smaller peaks, and when one attempts to 
climb, say, the Matterhorn, Mt. Blanc, 
the Aconcayua, the [llimiami, the Grand 
Teton or even Long’s Peak, it requires 
not only skill and endurance, but indom- 
itable courage and pluck not to be found 
in the average being. 

Switzerland’s greatest industry-——theen- 
tertainment of tourists in the mountain 
resorts and in mountain climbing—-has 
been officially computed to bring in 115, 
000,000 francs a year, or $5,000,000 more than 
the revenue of the whole Confederacy. 

This would lead one directly to the con- 
clusion that America is certainly a for- 
saken country, for right here at our very 
feet are to be found scenery as grand and 
attractions as entertaining as are to be 
found on the vast expanse of the globe. 

Sir William Conway, the noted ex- 
plorer, in his book on mountain climb- 
ing, published several years ago, classes 
Mt. Blanc as the hardest possible climb 
in the world, while Long's Peak is put 
down as the sixth in regular order. When 
this book was published, however, neither 
the Grand Teton, in Wyoming, nor Mt. 
INimiami had been scaled. It was only 
during the past summer that the Grand 
Teton was climbed for the first time, 
while Professor Conway himself during 


ASCENT OF THE GRAND TETON. 


September of the present year, scaled 
Mt. Illimiami, after undergoing the great- 
est hardships which he has ever encoun- 
tered. This mountain is one of the lofti- 
est in the Bolivian Andes, East Cordil- 
lera, lying twenty-five miles east of Lo- 
piz. It is 22,500 feet in elevation, and the 
ascent occupied five days. 

The Aconcagua,in the Andes, South 
America, has been considered the hard- 
est in the world to ascend, notwithsatand- 
ing Conway's classification placing Mt. 
Blanc at the head of the list. The trail 
has, however, undergone some changes, 
which make it somewhat easier than in 
former years, but the same may be said 
of Mt. Blanc, which year by year is be- 
coming easier of ascent. 

The ascent of the Grand Teton, which 
was accomplished by W.O. Owen and 
party on August 11, 1898. opens up a 
new controversy regarding the diffi- 
cult climbs of the world butitis hardly 
to be supposed that the ascent of this 
peak would eclipse one or two of the 
other peaks of the world, including the 
Matterhorn, the Aconcagua or Mt. Illimi- 
ami. Mr. Spalding, who has ascended 
Long’s Peak, in Colorado, says the ascent 
of the latter is like walking on a paved 
street as compared toclimbing the Grand 
Teton. While his comparison is over- 
drawn, yet we know that Long’s Peak is 
not so hard as the Teton. 

William O. Owen, state auditor of Wy- 
amidg, who, together with Frank Spald- 
ing of Erie, Pa., John Shine and Frank 
Peterson of Jackson, Wyo., were the first 
white men reach to the summit of the 
Grand Teton, writes as follows of the 
trip: 

“The renowned peak bearing the title of 
the Grand Teton is twenty miles south of 
Yellowstone Park and twelve miles with- 
in the boundaries of Wyoming. By its 


awful reach heavenward it dominates the 
entire Teton Range, completely dwarfing 
a host of other peaks, which rise from 
the Gros Ventre and neighboring ranges. 

“Extensive preparations were made for 
the ascent, and August 5 selected as the 
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date for our departure. It required a 
three days’ drive from Market Lake, 
the nearest railway station, to reach Me- 
nor’s Ferry in Jackson's Hole, the outfit- 
ting point for our trip. Menor’s is on 
Snake River, seven miles southeast of 
the peak, and our luggage from this 
point was conveyed by packs. 

“We left the ferry August l0and reached 
timber line at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Here we made permanent camp at 
9,000 feet above sea, and the party did 
me the honor of naming our quarters 
‘Camp Owen.’ 

“An abrupt rise of about a thousand 
feet from the bottom of the canon and 
we encountered the largest glacier on 
the peak. 


“Leaving the glacier, we now begin the 
ascent of the steep snow slope on the 
east side of the Saddle, and after a 
hand and toe climb of about 900 feet 
over a thirty-five degree slope reached 
its crest, at an altitude of eleven thou- 
sand seven hundred feet. We stood di- 
rectly between the Grand and Middle Te- 


tons,and turning to our right, went north- 
east overthe steep and rugged comb of 
the Saddle, following precisely the path 
of Messrs. Stevenson and Langford in 
their unsuccessful attempt of 1872. 


“Leaving the Saddle, we now encount- 
ered the body of the peak, and the slope 
sharpened abruptly to one of forty-five 
or fifty degrees. An extremely toilsome 
ascent of sixteen hundred feet from the 
Saddle landed us at the enclosure de- 
scribed by Stevenson and Langford and 
Professor A. D. Wilson, of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

“From this enclosure the wall of the 
Grand Teton could be seen tothe very 
summit, being only 800 feet to the east. 
It is all but verticaland seemed entirely 
inacceasible. Nothing but naked gran- 
ite, ice and snow for 600 feet and seeming- 
ly without hold for foot or hand. 

“Passing northward we discovered a 
narrow ledge or shelf formed by several 
immense blocks of granite which had be- 
come partially detached from the main 
wall and which overhung the grand can- 
on, falling sheer down 3,000 feet. What 
this shelf might lead to no man knew, 
but it was the only avenue of promise, 


and we proceeded immediately to make 
the attempt. 

“Fifty feet of crawling brought us toa 
rock platform of sufficient area to ac- 
commocate the party, and we stood up- 
right once more to breathe like men. A 
narrow shelf, half the width of a man’s 
body, extended northward from the plat- 
form,and byall but superhuman effort we 
succeeded in worming along this narrow 
ledge for a distance of forty feet. But one 
man could paas at a time, and then only 
by lying flat on the stomach and using 
the toes and abdominal muscles as the 
propelling power. Sheer down from this 
shelf falls the canon wall, 3,000 feet. 

“We now stood at the bottom of a crev- 
ice which seemed to lead toward the sum- 
mit, and by hard work we ascended fifty 
feet to its head, to find ourselves face to 
face with another climb more difficult 
than the first. There were four in the 
party, however, and, having an abun- 
dance of rope, we passed the second crev- 
ice without accident. 

“The slope of this granite wall is from 
sixty to seventy degrees, and it is a climb 
of unusual difficulty and danger. The en- 
tire six hundred feet is emooth, glassy 
granite, overhanging the grand canon, 
and should the climber slip at any stage 
of its ascent nothing but the bottom of 
that awful depth would stop his decent. 
It isa arock elimb pure and simple, the 
only snow and ice being that which 
lodges in the crevices, for the slope it- 
self is too steep and smooth to hold it. 

“Climbing this west face, we final- 
ly reached a point one hundred feet 
below the summit, and, turning to the 
south, passed around to the east side, 
skirting the immense snow field on the 
southeast face of the peak. 

“The slopes coming up from that di- 
rection are frightfully steep, anda slipon 
this snow field would launch a man with 
a single bound full half a mile to the 
bench which borders the canon. 

“ We passed the snow in safety, and all 
danger was over. An easy climb of a 
few feet confronted us, and, almost run- 
ning up the slope, at 4 o'clock p.m. we 
stepped upon the topmost rock of the 
mighty Teton, 13,800 feet above the sea. 
No human being had been there before. 
Not a stone was turned. No semblance 
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of a monument. Not the slighest shadow 
of a record of previous ascent. Every- 
thing just as nature left it. 

“The actual summit is a comb of gran- 
ite twenty-seven feet northeast and south- 
west, with a maximum thickness of four- 
teen feet, by far the greater portion hav- 
ing a breadth much less than a horse's 
back. 

“We chiselled our names in the granite 


and planted the Rocky Mountain Club’s 
colors to wave where flag never waved 
before. Two days later the banner and 
our stone monument on the summit were 
seen by Mr. T. M. Bannon, of the United 
States Geological Survey, now operating 
in Jackson’s Hole, and within four days 
the monument was seen repeatedly 
through field glasses by numerous set- 
tlers in the valley.” 


NOVEMBER. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


O opening buds to strew our way 

With perfumes sweet; belated day 
Reluctant creeps o’er mountain crest, 
In Autumn’s gold and crimson dressed. 
The carol of the birds is still; 

Only blithe squirrels on the hill 


Sport mid the acorns. 


From the mere 


Comes hum of myriad wings, now faint, now clear. 
Lovely the deer where white-barked aspens grow; 
Slow flits the partridge through the vale below. 
Sad winds moan dirges and the leaden sky 


Prepares a pall. 


Forgotten lie 


The hopes of spring; e’en summer's glorious bloom 
In death’s stern grandeur waits ita wintry tomb. 


Provo, UTAH. 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 


HE sportsmen of the West are famil- 
iar with Glenwood Springs, and will 
recognize in the accompanying cuts 

some of the attractions and environs of 
this well-known resort. It is a popular 
outfitting point for the game *:lds of 
Routt and adjacent counties, and fur- 


nishes accommodations not excelled any- 
where in the West. It is situated 367 
miles west of Denver, on the Rio Grande 
and Colorado Midland Railways, and is 
in the center of some of the grandest 
acenery to be found in Colorado. 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO., AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 


On line of D. & R. G. Ry. 
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HERE is probably 
no grander, soul- 
inspiring or heart- 
scaring scenery in 
the world than 
Chicago Lakes 
and their envi- 
rons, including 
Mounts Evansand 
Rosalie. These 
peaks are among 

the highest in the State of Colorado, 
reaching an altitude of 14,441 feet above 
the level of the sea. The glacier beds on 
the eastern slope of Mount Evans can be 
plainly seen from Denver with a 
field glass, and in a warm, clear day 
in March the smooth slide covered 
with ice can be seen with the naked 
eye, throwing out a bright gleam in 
the morning sun. This region, ac- 
cording to tradition, is where the 
storm was raging when Bierstadt, 
sitting on the brow of Mount Belle- 
vue, fifteen miles away, sketched 
his famous painting, “A Storm in 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

The lakes are situated about six- 
teen miles from Idako Springs, at 
the head of Chicago Creek. The 
lower lake has an area of about 
fifty acres, and is walled on the 
south side by granite rocks, extend- 
ing nearly vertical for over 1000 
feet. This is where the “heart 
scare” comes in when you find 
yourself fishing under the frown- 
ing battlements of nature, and this 
is where Jupiter throws his biggest bolts 
of red lightning when the elements are 
raging. The upper lake is not more than 
half as large as the lower one. It is 
reached by a steady ascent of 300 or 400 
feet. It is walled in on three sides by 
granite and gniese rocks, and it is all 
above timber line. It is as lonely, dreary, 
wierd a place as ever a man soncht to be 


in all by “his lonely.” The watercrawls 
out, under, through, around and over 
rocks, to the precipice, whence it tumbles 
into the lower lake in the form of a cata- 
ract, the volume of which depends upon 
the season of the year. It does not 
amount to much during the winter 
solstice. 

There are very few trees in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lakes, the timber 
growth consisting of dwarf cedars (juni- 
per), gnarled spruce and willows. 

My first visit to these lakes was made 
on the 3d day of July, 1881. I started 


on the trip on the morning of the 2d 


LOWER CHICAGO LAKE. 


On line of U. P., D. & G. Ry. 


from Georgetown, way of the ~omet 
Trail, which winds up the side of Griffith 
Mountain. I was about two hours in 
reaching the Comet Mine; thence I passed 
down Cascade Creek to Chicago Creek, 
thence up West Chicago Creek to Fil- 
teau’s saw-mill. Here I remained the 
balance of the day. The next morning I 
started for Chicago Lakes, going up 


FISHING AT AN ELEVATION OF 11,000 FEET. 
BY W. R. SCOTT. 


West Chicago Creek, past Dead Man’s 
Lake, and at 1 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 3d I came in sight of the lower lake. 
My journal, written at that time, says: 
“Here I was overtaken by a storm, com- 
pared with which Bierstadt’s ‘Storm in 
the Rocky Mountains’ is tame and unin- 
teresting.” First it rained, then it hailed, 
“snew” and blew, rained and froze, and 
then the sun came out, so quiet, so calm 
and beautiful, shedding such a golden 
luster over the face of the beautiful lake 
that I felt perhaps that the angel of 
peace had passed its loving wings over 
the fitful demons who are wont to reign 
in this isolated spot. During the rain I 
had sought the shelter of an overhang- 
ing rock, and when the sun came out I 
emerged from its friendly shelter and 
was soon engaged in casting for fish in 
the lake. I had just commenced opera- 
tions when I heard a wild “Hello!” and 
saw a long, slender fishing rod waving 
in the air at the door of a tent. “ Hello!” 
says he; “Hello!” says I. “You can't 
catch any fish over there,” and I started 
for his tent. It was M. M. Fuqua, who 
was then engaged in the construction of 
cabins for the Clements, Dole & Pohle 
Syndicate of Idaho Springs, who had 
filed on the lakes for the purpose of en- 
gaging in pisciculture. The scheme 
did not pan out very well and was aban- 
doned. 

Along toward evening the wind arose, 
and we went fishing and caught some 
magnificent specimens of the salmo vir- 
ginalis, or the original trout of the 
Rocky Mountains. They had acattered 
black spots and the flesh was reddish. I 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


have captured the same fish at Grand 
Lake. We caught no fish with white 
flesh, but I have caught them in the 
stream below the lake. As a rule, the 
fish in the lakes will not take the fly, ex- 
cept when the wind is blowing, or just at 
dusk. 

This season of the year is as favorable 
a time to visit the lakes for fun as any 
other season, although the atmosphere 
isa little cold at night, and a good stock 
of blankets is an absolute necessity for 
solid comfort in sleeping. If I were go- 
ing up there before the lower lake freezes 
over, about the end of the first week in 
November, I would take along a good 
bass-trolling spoon of small size for sci- 
entific fishing, and a few white grubs for 
“a sure thing” on trout. It is not consid- 
ered genteel to use bait in fishing for 
trout, but I prefer to withstand the stig- 
ma of “bait fisherman” to be hurled at 
me occasionally rather than go to bed 
with a stomach full of store goods when 
in the land of the salmonoids. I fre- 
quently carry along a little bait for 
“luck,” and in the conflict against sci- 
ence in fishing “luck” will win every 
time, and I seriously advise my readers, 
who may go to Chicago Lakes this fall, 
to take along a few “wood cutters,” to be 
used only in case of necessity; and I 
would further advise taking along a 
good shooting rifle, and that the greater 
portion of the day be spent in hunting 
grouse, rabbits and ptarmigan. The lat- 
ter can be found on the mountains just 
above timber line, and they make splen- 
did broilers. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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A PECULIAR 


E publish herewith a picture of a 
hybrid or, what might be properly 
termed, a “freak,” supposed to be a cross 
between a blue grouse and a Mongolian 
pheasant, killed by Mr. T. B. Foster of 
Portland, Ore. At first glance it looks 
very much to us like a dusky grouse, but 
the color around the eyes would make 
this improbable. We invite the opinions 
of our readers on the subject, and have 
no doubt many of them can tell experi- 
ences that will bean enlightenment upon 
the subject. 
We append Mr. Foster's letter, which 


will be read with great interest, and also 
a clipping from the Portland “Ore- 
gonian,” which, as Mr. Foster, says, more 
fully explains the matter: 

PORTLAND, Ore., Oct. 7. 
EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE: 

lL enclose as requested a photo of the 
“freak,” with a clipping from the “Ore- 
gonian,” which will explain to a certain 
extent how unsatisfactory a picture is in 
a case like this. All who have seen the 
bird here pronounce it a cross between 
the Mongolian pheasant and blue grouse. 
The shape of the bird is the pheasant, 
only it is a little larger; the plumage on 
the back is distinctly the grouse, while 
the wings and breast are inclined toward 


GAME BIRD. 


the pheasant. The eyes have red around 
them, same as in the Mongolian; it has 
no spurs and has a slight feathering 
down the legs. The taxidermist who 
mounted the bird said it was a male, and 
Was sorry it was not two months older, 
when its plumage would have been fully 
developed. The cock that I shot with 
the bird was fully developed in plumage 
and spurs,and both were young birds. 
I would like to hear from you more on 
the subject, and what you think about it. 


One or two here said a cross was impos- 
sible; still, when they saw the bird, they 


were forced to admit that it looked that 
way. THOMAS B. FOSTER. 


(From the Portland Oregonian.) 

The notice published in the “Ore- 

onian” recently in regard to a bird shot 
T. B. Foster of the First National 
Bank, which was a hybrid of the blue 
grouse and Mongolian pheasant, has at- 
tracted the attention of the publishers of 
OvuTpDOOR LIFE, who have written for a 
photograph of the bird, with a view to 

ublishing a picture and description of 
ft The bird has been mounted and is 
now on exhibition in the window of a 
dealer in sporting goods on Third street. 
The coloring and shape of the grouse 
and pheasant can plainly be seen blend- 
ed in the freak, but these could hardly 
be brought out in an ordinary picture. 
It would take the genius and pencil of 
an Audubon to do the bird justice. 
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THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANT. 


BY ROME WINSTANLEY. 


HE most beautiful game bird in the 
West is the Mongolian pheasant. 
Although not very plentiful, they 
are seen every day in Arapahoe and 
Douglas Counties, this state, especially 


which is on a plane with his body when 
on wing. 

The increase of the pheasant is com- 
paratively small, taking the quail into 
consideration, as the former lays from 
fourteen to eighteen eggs, while a nest of 
the latter frequently contains twenty-five 
to thirty. 

Yet this is not all that retards a rapid 
increase, as the skunk, magpie and other 
vermin rob and destroy the nests, while 
irrigation and the mowing machine de- 
stroy numerous nests in the hay and 
grain fields. 

A neighbor of mine, while plowing 
some time ago, found a nest containing 


Photo by Chas. Emsiley, Missoula, Mont. 


in the timbered districts along the Platte 
River and Plum Creek. 

The Mongolian pheasant is somewhat 
amaller than the native pheasant of the 
Eastern states,and its colors are brighter, 
particulariy those of the male, which is 
as fine a specimen of the feathered tribe 
as is found in the United States. 

The female is about the size of our 
prairie chicken, while the cock is larger 
—more, though, in appearance than in 
reality, as he sports a tail from fifteen to 
twenty inches long, which he carries 
slightly elevated when walking, but 


sixteen eggs, and, knowing they would 
be destroyed, as the old one would not 
come back, he took them home and put 
them under a hen, eight hatching in 
fourteen days. Although the best of 
care was given them the last one died 
when twelve days old. 

Last year I watched the growth of a 
covey which nested in a nursery not over 
a hundred yards from the house. Several 
times I saw them feeding in the corral, 
and once they lined upon a pole fence 
scarcely fifty feet from the back door, but 
with the approach of winter they disap- 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


peared, going, I suppose, to the woods, 
which afford good cover and protection. 

Once, while walking through a new- 
mown field, I stepped, as I thought, in a 
nest of young quail, but was soon con- 
vinced of my mistake by the mother 
pheasant flying to the timber, leaving 
her young to take care of themselves, 
which they did to perfection, as I hunted 
for half an hour and never found a 
feather, coming to the conclusion that 
the shade of a barbed-wire fence is all 


they require for a safe hiding place. 

There should be no open season on 
pheasants for several years to come, 
which would allow them sufficient time 
to increase and spread over the West 
with no fear of extinction. Although 
large enough to afford a good target for 
the average huntsman, they are not so 
easily bagged, as they play a good game 
of hide and seek, as well as being swift 
on foot and wing. 

LITTLETON, COLO. 


"ROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 


BY T. JEFFERSON BUTLER. 


HILE we're on the sub- 
ject, Cap, did youever 
hear of that man in 
Kentucky what 
kilied all the Indi- 
ans and wild ani- 
mals?” 
“Yes, Teddy; you 
mean Daniel Boone?” 
“That’s the man, 
Cap, sure. My dad 
has a book what 
tells about him.” 

“Poke up the fire, my lad. Slightly 
chilly to-night. Teddy, my boy, I am re- 
minded of this night twenty years ago.” 

Having poked up the fire, Teddy sat 
down on a log, placed his head between 
his hands and waited for the captain to re- 
sume the conversation. But Captain 
Findlay appeared to be lost in reverie. 
He stared at the burning embers for 
some minutes without moving. i 

“Thought you was going to tella story, 
Cap.” 

Still the captain did not stir nor appar- 
ently hear Teddy, when he asked if there 
was anything wrong. 

“Say, Cap, if you don’t tell me about 
you'se fellows twenty years ago, why I 
guess I'll have to tell you a bear story.” 

This roused the captain. He rose, 


looked around, sat down again and took 
out his pipe and lighted ix. 

“I was just thinking, Teddy. Seemed 
to me as though I saw the whole thing 
over again in the flames. The camp fire 
brings it all back. It’s all about bears, 
too, Teddy.” 

Teddy was now all animation. He re- 
adjusted his position on the log, raised 
his head and stared at the captain. 

“Well, you see it was just like this,” 
began the captain. “Our party camped 
on the plain, just at the foot of the 
mountains. We had been out several 
weeks and had bagged a large number of 
feathered game and supplied ourselves 
with venison and mountain sheep and 
buffalo. We had fantastic heads and 
horns galore, and relics enough, besides, 
to supply our friends at home. Yet we 
were not content, for we had not even 
seen a bear. 

“Every evening one of the boys sat by 
the camp fire and told a bearstory. Their 
thrilling experiences far surpassed any- 
thing any of us had ever met with in the 
chase of other game. So it was that all 
were anxious to meet with a bear and 
conquer Mr. Bruin, and accordingly be 
saluted as the hero of the camp. 

“Time wore on until we began prepar- 
ing to break up camp and leave the hunt- 
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ing haunts for another year. Still we 
had not seena bear and were going away 
disa ppointed. 

“The boys had all gone to the camp in 
the late afternoon to pack their grips pre- 
paratory for an early start next morning. 
I was trudging along, dreamily thinking 
over the exciting events of the past week, 
when my attention was attracted by a 
trail of blood on the ground--and, sure 
enough, there were the footprints of a 
bear. 

“IT followed on and there, within a few 
yards of the camp I saw a bear—dead. 
It had been wounded and probably had 
been dead three or four days. My first 
impulse was to skin bruin and, carrying 
the skin over my shoulders, to march 
into camp whistling and deposit it in a 
reckless, don’t-care sort of a way and 
await results. 

“Upon second thought, however, I 
deemed I knew a scheme worth two of 
that. [I got my arms around the bear and 
after considerable of a struggle managed 
to get it partly on its feet, which were 
drawn up and very stiff. I propped Mr. 
Bear against a tree with his head facing 
toward camp, chuckling to myself all 
the while. In fact I had to sit down two 
or three times and have a good laugh 
for fear I might have to spoil it all by 
having to laugh in camp. 

“Walking up and down until my equan- 
imity returned, I braced up and rushed 
into camp in a most excited manner, 
shouting that there was a bear outside, 
all the while searching for ammunition 
in the pretense that I was caught unpre- 
pared by Mr. Bear. 

“Everybody ran out, gun in hand, 
greatly excited. By this time I was at 
fever heat myself. Thinking they might 
be surprised at seeing the bear so close 
and retreat into camp, I remained to 
fasten up the opening to the tent. 

“ By this time I heard a shot and, rush- 
ing out, ] began laughing with all my 
heart. Another and still another shot, 
and with every shot I laughed the louder. 

“Go it, fellows!’ I screamed; ‘you will 
get him yet.’ 

“Now the men had thrown down their 
guns and were running to the tent for 
revolvers and ammunition. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


““T wounded him,’ shouted Gil Skeers 
to me as he passed. ‘Why don’t you 
shoot?’ 

“‘Confound it, man, what are you 
laughing at? This is no child’s play, 
roared Jeems Duggan, going by me in 
great leaps. Yet I laughed the louder. 

“Turning round, to enjoy still further 
amusement in seeing the boys scram- 
bling to get into the tent, I began yell- 
ing that it was alla joke. 

“It’s all a joke, fellows!’ I screamed 
again and again. They did not take time 
to say anything, but evidently thought 
that I had lost my senses. 

“IT thought the best way to finish the 
joke would be for me to go down and put 
my arms round the bear and show them 
the joke and have my laugh over with, 
for my sides were already sore. 

“But as I turned—horrors! There were 
three bears, not fifty paces away, looking 
straight at me. They were alive--no 
doubt about that. One, a great she-bear, 
was wounded. The others were cubs, 
nearing maturity. My hair stood on end. 
I forgot to laugh. I had left my gun on 
the ground and was unable to reach it 
in time. I ran for camp, but found it 
still closed. The boys had all gone up a 
tree, swearing at me for my stupidity in 
closing the camp. 

“I began running for the tree, but 
stumbled and fell. In my hurry to get 
up I fell two or three times. 

“*Heavens!’ I said to myself, ‘I will 
never reach the tree now,’ expecting every 
moment to see the bear on top of me. I 
felt greatly relieved when I reached an 
embankment behind which I could hide 
and yet observe the animals. The great 
she-bear was bleeding profusely and 
there was hope that she would play out. 
The boys had used up all their ammuni- 
tion, but, seeing my peril, they descend- 
ed the tree and prepared to share my 
tate. 

“They kept yelling at me to keep up my 
courage while they prepared to fight 
the cubs with the butts of their guns, but 
the cubs, seeing them come down the 
tree, scampered off into the underbrush. 

“ By this time I was almost exhausted 
from fear and excitement and felt that 
something must happen soon. When I 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


peeped out from my hiding place there 
was the great she-bear looking at me 
with spite in hereyes. However, I could 
see she was fast failing from loss of 
blood, and that if I could hold out a few 
minutes longer all would be well. 

“Finally I saw my opportunity and 
made a dash for my gun. Bruin was 
hobbling in agony. I secured my gun 
and raised to fire when, alas! the bear 
dropped dead. How my heart sank, for I 
thought the sting would be taken from 
the joke if I could only have killed her. 

“Yet there is a chance,’ I said to myself, 
as I turned to do battle with the young 
ones. To my surprise, however, the cubs 
were not to be seen, and the fellows were 
coming. 

“Where are they?’ I inquired excitedly. 

“‘Gone,’ replied Skeers; ‘just gone 
through the underbrush. Again my 
heart sank. 

““But why do you not follow? Let me 
go,’ I said, though J had scarcely breath 
enough to carry me a dozen yards. The 
boys got into camp and secured ammn- 
nition and we gave chase. But as night 


was falling fast we soon had to give up. 

“That night as we sat around the camp 
fire talking over the exciting events of 
the day and viewing our bear, the boys 
asked me many very embarrassing ques- 
tions, as to why I laughed and what in- 
duced me to close the camp. 

“Feeling that an explanation was 
absolutely necessary in order to save my 
reputation, I confessed, and, taking a 
lantern, led the way and showed them 
my bear propped to the tree. 

“The joke was on me. Since that day 
I never meet any of the boys but they 
ask me how I like bear hunting: 

“To bed, Teddy. It is getting late and 
cold. My hands are roasted but my back 
is freezing. Such is the nature of camp 
fires. When we roll in our blankets we 
laugh at the cold and dream of the days 
that are gone.” 

Teddy crawled into the tent wearing a 
broad smile. During a deep sleep he 
was heard to say: “Cap., that was a good 
one on you.” 


DENVER, COLO. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


MID the twilight of the peaceful year, 


When vanished summer seemed forever fled, 


I saw upon the autumn hills appear 


A golden noon-tide with its flame of red. 


*Twas like the day that cometh after rain, 

And lets us breathe once more the balmy air; 
"Twas like the love that wakeneth again, 

To cheer the heart grown old with many a care. 
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A YOUNG 


DISCIPLE OF IZAAK WALTON. 


Montana possesses trout streams 

that are veritable haunts for the wily 
beauties, and ambitious masters at the art 
of fly-casting, we will leave the accompany- 
ing photo-reproduction to prove. The photo 
itself is realistic enough to cause one to 
break away from the ties of arduous office 
duties and hie him to the streams of the 
mountains in search of a nook where the 
trout hideth. 

Regarding the cut herewith reproduced, 
entitled “A Young Disciple of Izaak Wal- 
ton,” Charles Emsley (“Wapita”) of Mis- 
soula, Mont., writes: “Enclosed you will 
find photo of Allan B. Clark (2 years 4 
months old). He is the gon of H. P. Clark 
of Missoula, an enthusiastic trout fisher- 
man, who will evidently have to look well 
after his laurels in the years to come.” 

Master Clark certainly comes from a 
strain of the old Walton stock, or he 
would not dabble in the art so grace- 
fully. 

The photo is a great compliment to Mr. 
Emsley in that it shows great care and 
artistic judgment in posing and general 


OLORADO is the land of color, the 

land of form, the land of startling 
variety. Monotony is an unknown quan- 
tity, beauty is present everywhere, while 
grandeur greets the reverent eyes of all 
who traverse the fastnesses of her Rocky 
Mountains, those everlasting hills that 
tower, snow-crowned, as if to pierce the 
bright and stainless blue of the sun- 
illumined sky. 

The man who writes about the material 
resources of Colorado has the advant- 
age, for he can tell how many bushels of 
wheat can be raised to the acre and how 
much per ton the gold and silver ores 


COLORADO SCENERY. 


BY STANLEY WOOD. 


will produce, but no one can estimate 
the value of a mountain view nor assay 
the amount of gold and silver in a Colo- 
rado sunset. The artist has colors that 
can give some idea of the harlequin- 
hued rocks that defy the reproductive 
powers of the most skillful word-painter 
but no one can behold the beauties of 
this land, be he poet, painter or the more 
prosaic man of business, without a de- 
sire to impart to others, less fortunate 
than himself, some of the pleasures he 
has enjoyed in this home of the pictur- 
esque and the beautiful. 
Every variety of scenery can be found 
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in Colorado from the vastness of the level 
plain, extepding to the far horizon’s rim, 
to the vastness of the mountains, climb- 
ing in splintered pinnacles to the very 
zenith. Canons whose abysmal depths 
awe the soul of the beholder, valleys 


noon, the latter part of July. 

“Where'll we go?’ asked Jim, 
the engineer, who was known to have a 
fondness for fishing in Colorado. 

“I know a good place up on Elk 
Creek,” said Ralph. “We can stop at 
Smith’s ranch up there, and have a good 
time.” 

“When can we start?” linquired. “As 
for me, I can get away any time.” 

“How will Saturday week do?” asked 
Ralph. “We can get to Pine Grove in 
the morning, and I will write to Smith to 
meet us withateam. The ranch is about 
eight miles up in the mountains.” 

“Agreed,” said Jim. “I have to go out 
to-night, but I'll ask for my two weeks’ 
vacation. I’m off, now; may not see you 
again before we start, but you can count 
on me, Get what is needed, and I'll stand 
my share.” : 

“a'tph said he would get what was 
necessary, and we parted to meet at the 
Union Depot in Denver on the appointed 
day. 

Mr. Smith met us at Pine Grove, with a 
conveyance that looked more substantial 
than comfortable, which we found true 
before we reached the ranch, having 
walked more than half the distance. 

During the afternoon we unpacked and 
made a short excursion among the rocks, 
fields and woods, securing a few nega- 
tives with the camera, which I have in- 
cluded among the outfit. 

Monday we went down to the “Lion’s 
Head” and fished up the stream, landing 
but one small trout. We could see them 


go fishing,” said, one after- 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


TROUTING ON ELK CREEK. 


BY FRANKLIN A. NIMS. 


whose Arcadian loveliness delight the 
heart, rivers whose rushing watere thrill 
with their tumulutous sweep, mountains 
whose serried ranks terrify one with 
their stupendous magnificence. 

DENVER, COLO. 


under the banks, aud in the pools, but 
they would not take. We changed flies — 
in fact, went through the whole book, 
but it was of no use. We returned, tired, 
hungry, ill-humored, discouraged. 


Tuesday it rained. Wednesday, we 
tried it over again, with no better suc- 
cess, and were about to give it up, when 
we happened onto a kid with a nice 
string (no, we didn’t buy them—we asked 
where he caught them). 

“Jess up th’ crick. Say, you'ns cawnt 
catch nuthin’ with them feathers; y’ 
want'r take hoppers.” 

The adjacent fields were alive with 
grasshoppers. We dropped our tackle, 
and soon had a can full of frisky fellows. 
Too eager to stop and change hooks, we 
strung a hopper over the fly, and the 
first cast, secured a fine ten inch trout. 
Retracing our steps, we landed thirteen 
more, and then went to the house. 

Thursday we went up to the falls and 
fished down. U p there the trout would not 
take the ‘hoppers, but we had good suc- 
cess with the flies. 

Another day, the trout would take 
nothing but worms, and so we continued 
through our two weeks, altogether, hav- 
ing very fair success and no end of sport. 

I will not undertake to say how many 
we caught, or who had the best luck. 
Nor will I speak of Ralph’s ducking, 
Jim’s torn breeches, or my bruised shins; 
and while there are better fishing streams 
than Elk Creek, yet, take it all in all, we 
had plenty of fish to eat, and thoroughly 
enjoyed our outing. 

GREELEY, COLO. 
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The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


TO OUR READERS. 

In order to make this department of in- 
terest to all classes of photographers we 
are gong to ask you to co-operate with 
us; give us the benetit of your experi- 
ence, your successes and your failures. 
If you have been especially successful 
in any one or more of the many branches 
of the art, write us an article touching 
on the same for publication, that we may 
thus help our fellow adherents of the 
art. If you have failed to accomplish 
some certain desired result, write to us 
and we will do our best to help you. If 
we do not know the trouble we will find 
someone who does. 

We cordially invite you to enter our 
monthly competitions. Should you fail 
to win a medal a little friendly criticism 
won't hurt you, and in nearly every case 
will aid you. 

Should you be in doubt as to the selec- 
tion of a lens or camera, or wish infor- 
mation regarding any particular branch 
of the art, let us know. Our success de- 
pends upon our being able to aid and 
please you, and we want to do it. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prints submitted for this month's 
competition (“Animal Studies”) were of 
an unusually high degree of excellence, 
showing in nearly every case good judg- 
ment and much skill in the handling of 
this somewhat difficult subject. 

The print entitled “Old Cvwsar,” the 
lion, submitted by E. A. Clifford, was 
awarded the medal. Mr. Clifford has 
been exceedingly fortunate in his oppor- 
tunities of making studies of this nature, 
which, combined with his love of ani- 


mals and his well-known skill with the 
camera, has enabled him to produce 
some very striking results. The data 
furnished with his entry is as follows: 
Date negative was made, April 27, 1898; 
locality, Manhattan Beach, Denver; time 
of day,3 p. m.; light, indoor; lens, Tur- 
ner-Reich; stop, 15; exposure, flash light; 
plate, isochromatic; developer, metol; 
printing process, Kirkland’s lithium. 

One thing always evident in Mr. Clif- 
ford’s work is his close attention to per- 
fection in small things, such as even 
toning, careful trimming and good 
judgment in mounting. The judges were 
of the opinion that Mr. Clifford would 
have perhaps produced a better result 
had he used a rough matt paper instead 
of one with a glossy surface. 


The honors for second place were very 
evenly divided between the print entered 
by S.C. McCurdy of Denver, entitled “A 
Bunch of Jerseys,” and the print submit- 
ted by F.S. Balster of Durango, Colo., 
entitled “ Dorothea and Colon.” Mr. Mc- 
Curdy obtained the award on the ground 
that his entry was more in line with the 
subject of the competition. While Mr. 
McCurdy’s subject was simple in its na- 
ture, and had no one particular point of 
interest, his accurate timing of the ex- 
posure and very artistic printing and 
mounting has produced a very charm- 
ing little study, restful and pleasing in 
effect. 

We had occasion some months ago to 
criticise Mr. Balster’s toning and mount- 
ing,and that he took advantage of the 
rather severe criticism is very evident 
from his entry of this month. His print 
is evenly toned and trimmed and artist- 
ically mounted and in every way excel- 
lent. Wetake pleasure in reproducing 
it, notwithstanding the fact that it failed 
of winning a prize. 

Una Wheeler of Ouray, Colo., submit- 
ted two prints of some English pug pup- 
pies, but her handling of the subject and 
printing process were both at fault. The 
better of the two prints shows four pups 
in a chewing-gum box perched on top of 
a woodpile, and we would suggest that 
had she trimmed her print so as to have 
eliminated the woodpile, and have made 
her developer a little stronger, she hav- 
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ing used carbon velox as a printing pro- 
cess,a much more pleasing result would 
have been obtained. 

Messrs. George L. Beam and A. D. Gille- 
land have our thanks for their valuable 
assistance in this month's competition as 
judges. 


ATIDOL. 


One of the simplest and most popular 
of the developing agents is amidol, an 
acid hydrochloric di-amidophenol. 

Amidol, mixed with sulphide of soda, 
makes a good rapid developer without 
alkali. The following formula is excel- 
lent: 


Amidol 
sulphitecrystals..120 “ 


The action of this developer is essen- 
tially quicker than that of pyro and soda, 
rapidly gaining strength and beautiful 
half lights, with no inclination to fog or 
blister. The plates reach in this devel- 
oper a sensitiveness hardly surpassed by 
any other substance. 

The main characteristic of this devel- 
oper, constituting its superiority over 
analogous developers, is that it gives 
beautiful, clear negatives, without the 
use of alkali (soda, potash, ammonia, 
etc.), thus avoiding all those troubles 
arising from the use of caustic alkalies. 

Notwithstanding its weak acid reac- 
tion, amidol development may be em- 
ployed, according to its mixture, as a 
faultless rapid, or as a slow developer. 

The above formula may be considered 
as normal. It may be used over and 
over within limits, when it will assume a 
yellowish color and lose force. The color 
of the negative is gray black, with per- 
fectly clear and transparent film, even 
when the common neutral fixing bath is 
used. A 10 per cent solution of bromide 
of potassium is recommended as a re- 
tarder. The addition of acids, such as 
sulphuric and citric acid, is also retard- 
ing; but negatives, if these acids are 
used in larger proportions, are apt to be 
thin, even with prolonged development. 
For an accelerator a strong solution of 
neutral sulphite of soda works well, for 
a double quantity in the developer not 
only makes it twice as rapid, but brings 
out the details in the shadows, even in 


short exposures, much better, also soft- 
ening the negatives. 

In ordinary work the development 
should be deep, as the film bleaches to 
some extent. It is preferable to make 
this developer fresh every time you wish 
to use it, which is but little trouble; but 
if you desire to make up a quantity di- 
vide it into five-ounce bottles, well filled 
and corked, as the admission of air will 
cause it to degenerate very rapidly. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The December competition should 
arouse a great deal of interest among 
the camera enthusiasts. The fact of its 
being a miscellaneous competition and 
the knowledge that the most artistic 
print will win the special medal should 
be productive of some very fine prints. 
All prints must be in by November 7. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they please, 
but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of the 
competition for which it isintended. The 
December coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name and 
address of the competitor, and the title or 
name of the exhibit, must appear on this 
coupon. Filling in the spaces left for 
lens, plate, time of day, etc., is optional, 
but itis earnestly requested that such 
details be furnished whenever possible, 
as their publication, in the case of win- 
ning exhibits, may be of assistance to 
others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than onecompetition. 
Prints must be unframed and mounted on 
some firm support, with the coupon en- 
closed in blank envelope pasted on the 


back of the mount; and nothing may be 
written or printed on the face of the 
mount. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
“Photographic Editor, Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the 7th of the 
month preceding that for which the given 
competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 
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Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFR’s November Photographic Competition, 


A HINT ON DEVELOPFENT. 


The average amateur uses the fastest 
plate he can obtain,and nearly all at- 
tempt to develop them with the same 
formula as used for a slower plate, con- 
sequently the results are flat and often 
foggy. It needs not more than ordinary 
intelligence to comprehend that the 
more rapid the plate the more care is 
needed in developing and the longer 
time it will take. 

So, if you do not have plenty of time 
and patience, wait until you do before 
attempting development. The more sim- 
ple the formula for developer the better. 
Don’t try every new one vou hear of; if 
you have a good one, stay with it, buttry 
this in connection: Make it up as usual; 
take half of it and add an equal quantity 
of water and start your development. If 
the image is too slow in showing pour 
the solution into the graduate and flood 
the plate fora moment with the stronger 
developer. Return this to another 
graduate and flood the plate again 
with the weaker solution, and by 
using the two alternately you will! 


Photo by S. C. McCurdy. 
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obtain very good results. If you find 
that your negative is undertimed in- 
crease the water and set aside to allow 
the detail togrow in the deepest shadows. ~ 
When the detail is well out increase the 
strength of your developer to normal 
and continue development until you 
have obtained sufficient density. 


OUR BOYS AT MANILA. 


A. D. Gilleland of the Colorado Camera 
Club, Denver, has in course of prepara- 
tion a very artistic portfolio of photo- 
graphs of the First Colorado Volunteers, 
en route and at the Phillipines, taken by 
A. C. Johnson, the special correspondent 
of the “Rocky Mountain News” of Den- 
ver. This portfolio, we understand, will 
be placed on sale at a very low price,con- 
sidering its artistic merit, and its advent 
will be hailed with delight by the thou- 
sands of friends and admirers of our 
brave and manly boys. The statement 
that Messrs. Gilleland and Johnson have 
the work in charge is sufficient guaran- 
tee of its excellence, both photographic- 
ally and artistically. 


A BUNCH OF JERSEYS. 
Winner of “ Honorable Mention” in OUTDOOR LIFE’s November Photographic Competition. 
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FOCUS. 


If Adam and Eve had been the posses- 
sors of a camera in the Garden of Eden 
they would not have had to wait for Hia 
Satanic Majesty tocome along to start 
the first discussion, as Adam would have 
in all probability belonged to the “fuzzy” 


DOROTHEA AND COLON, 


Photo by 
F. S. Balster. 


school, while Eve would have wanted to 
“stopdown” to about //64; but, fortunately 
for them, the camera was not invented un- 
til some time after their departure. Wher- 
ever you may chance to wander and meet 
a brother or sister photographer, the 
chances are ten to one that in less than 
fifteen minutes you are earnestly dis- 
cussing the eternal question of focus; 
and such discussions usually end as they 
used to when we were boys, and attempt- 
ed to solve the problem of what would 
happen should an irresistible force come 
in contact with an immovable object. 

In one mail we will receive an appeal 
to “please inform me how to make my 
pictures fuzzy and artistic,” and in the 
next we are warned that in acting as 
judge in some competition that defini- 
tion and sharpness are to be most con- 
sidered. Now we believe that God gave 
us brains intending that we should use 
them differently from sheep, who will 
follow a leader over a hundred-foot preci- 
pice. Both the “fuzzy” man and the 
“f/64” man—that is, the successful ones— 
have method in their madness, inasmuch 


as they use their brains and exercise a 
certain freedom in this matter, neither 
always using the smallest stop or always 
diffusing the focus. : 

Oftentimes the sole merit of a picture 
is its finely contrasted tones and very 
little in the actual detail; and surely, in 

a picture of this nature, 
a focus so sharp as to 
enable us to see every 
hair on the old cow's 
back, standing in the 
fence corner, would 
rather detract from the 
result we were striving 
for than help it. But 
don’t think for a mo- 
ment that you can be- 
come a rival of Hors- 
ley Hinton by throwing 
everything out of fo- 
cus, for Mr. Hinton, in 
some subjects, does 
quite the reverse. 

It is a question of free- 
dom and brains. Make 
your pictures to please 
yourself--you cannot 

please everybody—-but embrace every 
opportunity to study the works of 
the old masters and the modern 
workers as well, read up on compo- 
sition, the value of the perspective, and, 
if you have studied intelligently, the 
chances are that you will be able, in 
moat instances, to please the advocates 
of both schools. 

Take, for example, Corot, who used a 
rag oftener than a brush, and contrast 
his work with that of Meissonier, whose 
work is remarkable for its minuteness of 
detail. The work of both pleases us, so 
there you are. Be tolerant; don’t make 
fun of the diffused-focus man, and sar- 
castically remark that he ought to pur- 
chase a pair of eye-glasses; and don't de- 
ride the man who uses the small stop 
and say that he knows nothing about 
art. The chances are that they both have 
made negatives the artistic merit and 
beauty of which would surprise you. 


Now is the time to subscribe for OuT- 
DOOR LIFE in order be in line for the spe- 
cial holiday number. 
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A FEW AIDS. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
RIES’ WEIGHT. 
Solid Measure. 
2X grains=—1 scruple. 
3 scruples=-1 drachm. 
8 drachms—1 ounce—480 grains. 
12 ounces1 pound--5760 grains. 


Fluid Measure. 

60 minims=1 fluid drachm. 

8 drachms-= 1 ounce. 

20 ounces=1 pint. 

8 pints—1 gallon. 

During hot weather it is advisable to 
dry negatives as rapidly as possible. 
This may be done by soaking them in 
alcohol a few minutes, then without fur- 
ther washing place them ina rack todry. 
The alcohol will absorb the water from 
the film and will, in time, become so di- 
luted with water that it will be unfit for 
use. When in this condition pour it into 
a large, wide-mouthed bottle and put 
into it a good quantity of unslacked lime, 
which will absorb the water from the 
alcohol. 

Common washing soda-—-usually sold 
by grocers—is not pure or uniform in 
quality,and should not be substituted 
for carbonate of soda when making a de- 
veloping solution. If possible, buy your 
chemicals all of a responsible dealer in 
photographic supplies and use the best. 
There is no economy in using impure 
chemicals in photography. 

In hot weather the quantity of alkali 
(carbonate of soda or potassium) in the 
developing solutions should be reduced, 
and in cold weather it is frequently 
necessary to increase it slightly. 

If hyposulphite of soda solution is 
spilled on the floor, wipe it up at once; if 
left to dry the soda will rise in fine dust 
and probably cause a fine crop of pin 
holes in your negatives. 

Don't expect clean, faultless negatives 
to come out of dirty developing and fix- 
ing solutions. 


Use plenty of solution to thoroughly 
cover the plate or plates. If an insuf- 
ficient quantity is used, streaks, uneven 
developement and general dissatisfac- 
tion will result. 


When plates are exposed and set away 
for future development, be sure to set 
them face to face as they were in the 


APOTHECA- 
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original boxes. If the face or film is 
placed againat the back you will proha- 
bly have finger marks on the film, caused 
by the fingers coming in contact with 
the backs of the plates while placing 
them in the holder. 

It is advisable to use a fresh solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium each day dur- 
ing the hot weather. The fresh solution 
hardens the film, and alum will not be 
necessary. 

Thorough fixing and thorough wash- 
ing, followed by quick drying, will insure 
permanency and fine printing quality in 
the negative. 

Negatives exposed to white light before 
the bromide of silver is thoroughly dis- 
solved in the fixing solution will be fog- 
gy, and the printing quality will be in- 
jured. 

A solution of bromide of potassium (1 
ounce of bromide to 10 ounces of water) 
should be in every developing room. 
When plates area little over ex posed,a few 
drops of this solution added to the de- 
veloper will restrain its action, and may 
thus produce a good negative from what 
would otherwise be a worthless plate. 


SOME ADVICE (?) 

We have just seen an otherwise fair- 
ly satisfactory set of exposure tables ac- 
companied by some really useful infor- 
mation, but including the rather start- 
ling advice: “Have the sun at your 
back,” “Expose with the sun at your 
back,” “If possible have source of light 
at your back,” and “Get the sun at back 
of you every time,” back in this case be- 
ing in large caps. In spite of the last 
recommendation, however, there is an 
exception. It is in photographing archi- 
tecture. “This class of views is best 
taken at noon, when the shadows are 
perpendicular.” 


UNIFORIUTY IN DEVELOPMENT. 

Those who are ignorant of the effect 
temperature has upon developing opera- 
tions should make similar exposures up- 
on two plates, and develop them— 
one with a cold and the other 
with a warm solution. The effect 
will appear remarkable. Hence, the tem- 
perature that is considered best for the 
purpose should be adhered to; 65° F. is 
about right. But if there is any varia- 


tion, let the temperature go a little lower 
in hot weather, and a little higher in 
cold weather. Every dark room should 
be supplied with a thermometer for this 
purpose. 

Uniform lighting, uniform strength of 
solutions and uniform temperature are 
the main factors in obtaining uniformity 
in development. 


THE RAYFILTER FOR OUTDOOR WORK. 
The Rayfilter is of the utmost practical 


A RAYFILTERGRAPH. 


value in every kind of outdoor work, 
except for the most rapid exposures. 
A great improvement is made by the 
correct rendering of color values, thus 
developing the proper perspective 
and introducing that stereoscopic sol- 
idity and atmosphere lacking’ in 
ordinary photographs. Perhaps the 
most pleasing feature is re- 
production of the natural tone of 
the sky against which any clouds 
which may be present appear in relief, 
all the delicate detail being perfectly 
preserved, the intensity of the sky 
being such as to print with the fore- 
ground. This is possible from the 
fact that the foreground reflects a_re- 
latively much larger per cent. of the 
darker rays than the sky does. 

For example, the actinic intensity of 
the sky may be conveniently represented 
as 100 units, the most of this intensity 
being due to the presence of blue rays. 
The relative intensity of the land covered 
with vegetation would then be about 40 
units, due mostly to the presence of 
green rays. If now the light which is to 
make the picture is passed through the 
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Bichromate Rayfilter, the actinic in- 
tensity of the sky light will be reduced to 
about 40 by the absorption of the blue 
rays, while the intensity of the landscape 
light will have been reduced to only 
about 55 owing to its containing but 
very few blue rays originally. It there- 
fore follows that an ordinary photo- 
graph would show a difference of 60 
units between land and sky, while in the 
Rayfiltergraph the difference will be 
about 5 units. This difference gives in 
prints the most pleasing results—- 
, cloudy sky and foreground both cor- 
rectly exposed, so as to print together 
and have their correct relative tones 
as they appear to the eye. 

The two views of the same scene, 
herewith reproduced, one made with 


A PHOTOGRAPH, 


the Rayfilter and the other an ordinary 
photograph, are introduced to demon- 
strate practically the value of the bichro- 
mate of potash rayfilter in landscape 
work. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION C. C. C. 


The annual competitive print exhibi- 
tion of the Colorado Camera Club will 
occur during the vag tt of this month 
at their club rooms, 329 Sixteenth street. 
This exhibition is now recognized as one 
of the leading events in art circles and 
the rooms during the week are always 
crowded with students and admirers of 
this work. 

During the exhibition the rooms will be 
open to visitors, and all interested are 
most cordially invited to attend. 

There will be several classes open to all 

hotographers and suitable prizes will 
»e awarded in all classes. 

For further information apply to A. D. 
Gilleland, thesecretary,at the club rooms, 
or H. D. Smith of the H. D. Smith Music 
Co., Masonic Temple, Denver. 
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OUR COMPETITIONS FOR 1899. 


The monthly competitions, which were 
made a feature of this department since 
the inception of the magazine, have met 
with such flattering success and have 
aroused so much interest that we have 
decided to carry them on during the en- 
suing year. The subjects chosen for the 
year 1899 are as follows: 

January—Child Life. 

February—Landscapes, with the intro- 
duction of life figures. 

March—Full Figure Portraiture, with 
special attention to posing and arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

April—Night Photography; actual 
night scenes without the aid of flashlight. 

May—Flashlights; any subject. 

June—Hand-Camera Work. 

July—Flower Studies. 

August—Landscape and Marine. 

September—Still Life. 

October—Interiors. 

November—“The Old Folks.” 
December— Miscellaneous. 
We have endeavored to arrange our 
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com petitions so as to arouse a greater in- 
terest among our lady friends, notably in 
the January, July and September compe- 
titions. The January subject is full of 
possibilities for everyone, as 99 per cent 
of our readers are either papas, mammas, 
uncles or aunts of these very interesting 
and entertaining subjects,and we have 
yet to find the possessor of a camera who 
hasn't got “just about the cutest pict- 
ure of a baby that was ever taken.” 
We shall therefore expect to find every 
one of these before our judges by the 7th 
of December, 1898. 

For instructions regarding competi- 
tion prints see our “Competition Notice” 
in another column. 


Metol poisoning may be avoided by 
the exercise of the greatest cleanliness 
in using this developer, washing the 
hands frequently. Hauff advises to rub 
the hands well with vaseline and dry 
them before beginning to develop, and 
then, after finishing, wash them immedi- 
ately. 


The Chinese, who have successfully 
trained the cormorant and the otter to 
tish for them, have also taken the remora 
in hand, with the happiest results. 


S. A. Fuller, snperintendent of the Oli- 
garchy Ditch, at Longmont, Colo., has 
stocked the company’s reservoir with 
black bass and proposes to have some 
fish that are worth catching. 


Captain Cane, U.S. A.. who has spent 
some enjoyable weeks fishing in the Yo- 
semite Valley, Cal., is credited with tak- 
ing the two largest trout ever coaxed 
from a Yosemite streamlet. 


Duck shooting has been fine on the 
lakes for some weeks, but shooting fish 
has become the leading sport. The fish 
forge outintothe shallow water with their 
backs in plain sight and a shot brings 
you a fine one, weighing from five to ten 
pounds, and you get all you can carry 


home.— Brush (Colo.) Mirror. [We would 
suggest that the editor of the above paper 
peruse the state game laws before dish- 
ing up such seductive paragraphs as this 
to his readers.—ED.} 


A brook trout of 8% pounds weight 
was recently caught in the Adirondack 
region, in one of the ponds of the North 
Woods Club’s preserves. The trout is 
pronounced by Hon. A. N. Cheney the 
largest genuine speckled trout ever 
caught in that section. 


State Fish and Game Warden Sharp has 
returned from a trip to Fish Lake, says 
the Salt Lake “Herald.” While there he 
saw a condition that, if persisted in, 
would soon result in depopulating the 
lake of fish. An irrigation company has 
reservoired the water that flows from the 
lake to the Dirty Devil River,and mat- 


ters were left in such shape that trout 
going down stream to spawn could never 

et back to the lake. A screen at the out- 
et of the reservoir will remedy the trou- 
ble, and Commissioner Sharp will order 
the use of these fish screens. 
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THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR. 


(RUDYARD KIPLING IN “ LITERATURE.”) 


EARLY, with tent and rifle, our careless white men go 
By the Pass called Muttianee, to shoot in the vale below. 
Yearly by Muttianee he follows our white men in- 
Matun, the old blind beggar bandaged from brow to chin. 


Eveless, noseless, and lipless—toothless, of broken speech, 

Seeking a dole at the doorway he mumbles his tale to each— 

Over and over the story, ending as he began: 

“ Make ve no truce with Adam-zad—the bear that walks like a man! 


“There was a flint in my musket—pricked and primed was the pan 
When I went hunting Adam-dad—the bear that stands like a man. 
I looked my last on the timber, I looked my last on the snow 
When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty summers ago! 


“IT knew hs times and seasons as he knew mine that fed 

By night in the ripened maize field and robbed my house of bread— 
I knew his strength and cunning, as he knew mine that crept 

At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and plundered while I slept. 


“Up from his stony playground—down from his well-digged lair— 
Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad the bear, 

Groaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy with stolen meals, 

Two long marches to northward and I was at his heels! 


“Two full marches to northward at the fall of the second night, 
[came on mine enemy Adam.-zad all weary from his flight 

There was a charge in the musket—pricked and primed was the pan— 
My tinger crooked on the trigger when he reared up like a man. 


* Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands in prayer 

Making suppl cation, rose Adam-zad the bear! 

I looked at the swaying shoulders, at the paunch’'s swag and swing, 
And my heart was touched with pity for the monstrous, pleading thing. 


“Touched with pity and wonder, I did not firethen * * * 

I have looked no more on women—I have walked no more with men. 
Nearer he tottered and nearer, with paws like hands that pray 
From brow to jaw the steelshod paw, it ripped my face away! 
“Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as flame the blow 

Faceless I fell before his feet fifty summers ago. 

I heard him grunt and chuckle—I heard him pass to his den, 

He left me blind to the darkling years and the little mercy of men. 
“Now ve go down in the morning with guns of the newer style. 
That load (1 have felt) in the middle and range (1 have heard) a mile! 
Luck to the white man’s rifle, that shoots so fast and true, 
But—pay, and L lift my bandage and show what the bear can do!" 
(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobbed and withered and gray— 
Matun, the old tlind beggar, he gives good worth for his pay). 
“Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and press him hard— 

Not for his raging and roarings, flinch ve from Adam-zad. 

“But (pay and I put back the bandage) this is the time to fear, 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading, in monstrous, man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes. 
“When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer. 
That is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear!” 
Eveless, noseless, and lipless, asking a dole at the door, 

Matun, the old blind beggar, he tells it o'er and o'er; 

Fumbling and feeling the rifles, warming his hands at the flame, 
Hearing our careless white men talk of the morrow’s game; 

Over and over the story, ending as he began: 

“There is no truce with Adam-zad, the bear that looks like a man!” 
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NITRO VS. BLACK POWDER. 

This season will decide the question of 
the superiority or otherwise of smokeless 
small bore weapons and ammunition in 
the hunting field as opposed to black 
powder and largé calibre. 

The experimental adoption of modern 
weapons has been very expensive by the 
practical hunter of the West, than whom 
there is no class of men in the worid bet- 
ter qualified to give them intelligent and 
impartial trial, and the result of their 
experiment will practically decide the 
future of nitros in hunting rifles. 

Of course there will be a divergence of 
individual opinions. Many hasty con- 
clusions will doubtlessly be formed, but 
the preponderance of evidence will prac- 
tically settle the matter. Western men 
want the best of everything and cost or 
inconvenience is no let or hindrance once 
superior virtue is proven. But the proof 
will have to be full and conclusive and 
our sportsmen are just now working out 
all the conditions. Personally we lean 
to the nitro side from long and contin- 
uous experiment. With good holding 
such as is characteristic of our mount- 
aineers the advantages are all in favor 
of the higher power, cleaner shooting and 
more convenient smokeless charges and 
we think the resuits of the season's ex- 
periments will confirm us in this. At all 
events we shall see what we shall see. 
The issue is in the hands of good men. 
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ANENT OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


We shall attempt in the Holiday num- 
ber of our paper to produce an issue be- 
fitting the occasion and worthy of the 
territory of which we are the distinct 
representative. Our December number, 
which will end the second volume and 
first year of the magazine's existence, will 
be issued asusual on December first, while 
the Holiday number will commence 
the new year. As there will undoubtedly 
be a large number of new subscriptions 
commence with the Holiday number, as 
also an unusually large number of extra 
copies ordered, we would urge upon 
prospective subscribers and upon those 
contemplating the purchase of extra 
copies, to have their orders in before De- 
cember lst and not later than December 
10th, in order to insure their being filled. 


A LITERARY ADDITION. 

We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have made arrangements for a quite 
important addition to the monthly table 
of contents of this magazine. Begining 
with our December number we shall pub- 
lish a story in serial form—a chapter a 
month—to run eight months, from the 
pen of Hon. Lewis B. France of Denver. 
Judge France has delighted the Amer- 
ican public with many valuable works of 
literature, and it may be truthfully said 
that in the writings of no other author on 
fishing, recreation, camp life or frontier 
experience can be found the tranquility 
of thonght,unalloyed humorand natural, 
easy rhythm that are characteristic of his 
pen. 


THE West boasts of many sportsmen, 
but we doubt if in all the land there is 
such a sportsman as A. G. Wallihan, the 
veteran photographer of wild game. 
OUTDOOR LIFE has been fortunate enough 
to publish some of his pictures, and we 
expect to be able to publish many more 
from the gallery of this famoua artist. 
Mr. Wallihan’s work is in a class all by 
itself. He combines the qualities of an 
experienced sportsman and student of 
game habits with the very necessary one 
of expert photographer. Mr. Wallihan’s 
pictures are achieving a world-wide rep- 
utation for their originality and execu- 
tion, and from the fact that they portray 
the wildest game in their natural haunts 

the West's most isolated fastnesses. 
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OUR ST. LOUIS LETTER. 
St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 8. 

With the opening of the duck season 
on the Ist inst. there was an. enthusiastic 
rush for guns and a consequent disre- 
gard for all other kinds of sport. 

Last Wednesday, when the north wind 
came dripping with mist, farmers and 
others driving along the roads leading 
tothe city noticed great flocks of wild 
fowl scurrying southward or sailing 
around looking for a likely place to rest 
and find something for supper. There 
were mallards, blue-bills, black-jacks and 
both blue and green-wing teal. It did not 
take long for the news to spread through 
the city that the web-feet were coming in 
just on the eve of big Thursday. 

The minnow buckets were forgotten 
and the guns gotten out. There were 
hundreds of sportsmenat Union Station 
on Wednesday night,and hundreds more 
left for the slashes near by in vehicles or 
on foot early Thursday morning. There 
were ducks everywhere, and the day 
opened up perfect for sport with these 
birds. 

Some of the most desirable points to 
look for ducks in this locality during the 
fall flight are those stretching over the 
big prairie from St. Peter's, nearly up to 
Clarksville, on the Missouri side, and 
away up the Sny Bottoms almost to Han- 
nibal. This season the prairie sluices 
are well watered, none of them having 
dried up during the season; the growth 
of rice, wild potatoes and other plants 
the ducks like is dense, making the food 
product plentiful. Mallards don’t mind 
visiting the big corn fields along the Sny 
Bottom when they need a cereal diet. 

The hunters at Canteen Lake had sport 
Wednesday evening and Thursday morn- 
ing. Joe Lockatell and Louis Dennig, 
the head set in the Canteen Hunting and 
Fishing Club, were the first toinitiate the 
new club house, which has just been fin- 
ished. They killed goodly bags of blue- 
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wing and mallards. The old club house 
was burned about six weeks ago, through 
the carelessness of a “hot member,” and 
not by incendiarism, as was first report- 
ed. Mr. Dennig lost a valuable gun, a 
chest full of decoys and a full hunting 
outfit in the fire, while other members 
were more or less losers. The new club 
house will be painted up ina few days 
and members will find many improve- 
ments in the recent structure over the 
old building. 

Reports from Current River, in the 
vicinity of Donniphan, where the Cur- 
rent River Hunting and Fishing Club is 
located, are to the effect that the fishing 
this season has been spoiled by the con- 
tinual logging down the stream. High 
water just now is against the angler in 
most all the streams down southward, 
but wood-duck and squirrel shooting is 
excellent. 

H. T. Donon of Georgia, but now in St. 
Louis for a visit, is a great sportsman 
and an observer of game and fish. Heis 
not an admirer of the German carp, but 
he has discovered some points about the 
fish that are well enough to know, con- 
sidering that it is now found in nearly 
every lakeor scream in Missouri and IIli- 
nois. “The fish can be caught on a hook 
and line,” said Mr. Donan. “Thousands 
of German carp are caught in Savannah 
River and adjacent dead rivers, lakes and 
lagoons by tishermen using our common 
trotline and by rod and line baited with 
a dough of cornmeal and cotton. This is 
the way to make the dough meal bait: 
Stir cornmeal and the least little bit of 
rye flour into boiling water until it forms 
a thick dough; work in enough well- 
picked cotton lint to give consistency; 
roll out in small balls about one-half 
inch in diameter and use ona 40 or 5-0 
Kirby or Sproat hook. When trotline is 
used it is set in deep, still water and 


weighted to the bottom. 
Tom Bottom. 


OUR SAN FRANCISCO LETTER. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Oct. 8. 
The rainstorm of last Sunday morning 
put a damper on the fondest anticipa- 
tions of the  first-Sunday-in-the-year 
sportsmen. 
The undergrowth was too wet for quail- 
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shooters to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase. The heavy downpour of Sunday 
morning soaked everything in touch, not 
excepting the unfortunates who had 
camped out with the sole purpose of 
being among the quail “bright and 
early” on the first holiday of the season. 
But the quail-shooters had companions 
who fared worse,and they were caught 
by the rain king just as they had reached 
their “ blinds” and were patiently await- 
ing the first light of day to open fire on 
the nortern invaders. 

The members of the Black Jack Gun 
Club, whose headquarters are located on 
Sherman Island, fared very well on the 
opening day (Saturday), but the storm 
evidently disturbed the birds, and very 
few broadbills were in evidence on Sun- 
day. President Lemmer, whose good 
luck in duck-shooting is proverbial, 
bagged something like thirty birds on 
Saturday morning. 

The sportsmen who looked forward to 
a great day’s outing on the Suisun 
marshes were greatly disappointed. Ex- 
cepting one bag of duck which was made 
by an Ibis Club member, the shooting on 
the preserves was very poor. Evidently 
the home-bred birds went south with the 
storm, but they should be on the return 
now, as there has not been a sufficient 
amount of rain to make paddling places 
for the webfooters in the Los Banos dis- 
tricts. 

Some very respectable bags came from 
the Alvarado and Alviso marshes, and 
doubtless the gun clubs situated on the 
south bay shores will have some very 
good early shooting this year, as sprig 
and “spoonies” are very much in evi- 
dence at this early date. 

The Drawbridge Gun Club, which is 
located this year at a point where the 
train to Santa Rosa crosses the Napa 
Creek, anticipates a very successful duck 
shooting season. Its officers are: O. 5. 
Cooper, president; C. Rose, secretary and 
treasurer, F. J. Haggarty, secretary pro 
tem.; D. F. Beveridge, decoy inspector; 
\V. V. Harrier, shotgun cleaner; J. H. 
Connolly, cook and bottle washer; F. W. 


‘Gorham, ammunition inspector; A. Kel- 


shaw, game cleaner; Dave Maher, oiler of 
xun locks; Solon Arnold, baker and 
dough puncher; J. B. MeCauley, wood 
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chaser; T. H. Doyle, water tender; C. L. 
Winchell, liquor provider. The club is 
composed of Vallejoites. 

Sportsmen who have returned during 
the week from the marshes contiguous 
to the bay state that the northern birds 
are arriving in vast numbers and that 
first-class shooting should soon be had. 
The late arrivals are remaining over at 
*no particular place, consequently sports- 
men must rely on their good luck to se- 
cure a good bag. The northern birds 
that have put in an appearance may be 
seen flying high over the marshes evi- 
dently ona tour of inspection of the feed- 
ing grounds. Sprig shooting on the 
mashes between Mount Eden and Alviso 
should soon pan out well as these birds 
are the first of the northern flight to put 
in an appearance with their friends “the 
shovelers.” 

Members of the country and Ta- 
maipias gun clubs state that the birds 
have done well in the demesnes, and that 
a good shooting season is —, 
NYE. 


SCARCITY OF QUAIL. 
STOCKTON, Cal., Oct. 11. 

“The reason why quail are acarce now 
is to be found in the dry season,” re- 
marked a hunter in conversation with the 
OUTDOOR LIFE correspondent a few days 
ago. “Owing to the scarcity of water 
many of the little quail perished.” 

“What do you attribute the scarcity of 
ducks to?” was asked. 

“They'll be still scarcer if restraint is 
not placed on the market hunters-—not 
the pot hunters or the men who go out to 
get game forthe table at home, but the 
professional market hunters, who make 
a business of slaying ducks by the dozen 
for San Francisco and other centers of 
population. Formerly it used to be the 
»xractice to restrict these hunters from 
Lining game for a month after the sea- 
son opened to the sportsmen. Unless 
similar protection is afforded the ducks, 
they will bea great deal scarcer in future 
seasons than they are now, though they 
are scarce enough aa it is.” 

The hunter remarked that he didn't 
like the system of establishing hunting 
preserves which is coming into vogue 
now. Where formerly the sportsman 
was welcomed by the hospitable farmer 
to lands abounding in game, now he 
finds his way barred with the sign, “No 
shooting on these grounds,” which the 
farmer's less hospitable son, aping the 
ways of the European gamekeeper, has 
posted up. J. D. WELLING. 
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MR. BARNES REPLIES. 
BALD KNos, Ark., Oct. 24. 

I see that my second article on the’ 
black-tail deer has attracted considerable 
attention in certain quarters, and Iam 
doubtless looked to for a reply-—-which, 
under the circumstances, I cannot make 
without lowering myself to the stand- 
point of my assailants. Personal abuse 
of an opponent and the airing of their 
own knowledge of English adjectives 
comes natural to some people. With me 
it is different. Before pulling trigger I 
like to know what I am shooting at -even 
though the target should be a _ black-tail 
fawn. And I never“cuss” the game that 
happens toescape when my aim has been 
too hurried, or when (like the firing squad 
that tried to get Barnes’ range in the Oc- 
tober issue) I have been burning powder, 
hit or miss, at “su thin’ in ther bresh.” 

To the super-virtuous “Mr. Olmsted” 
(whose style is more easily recognized 
than his name) I would merely suggest 
that his next article on “moral perverts” 
might with advantage deal exclusively 
with “the treatment of horse thieves in 
the sparsely settled sections of the West.” 
The subject is a trifle apart from that of 
deer shooting, but it is a good one, and 
with the inexhaustible store of data at 
his. disposal he might evolve an able 
article. The ranches along the Southern 
Colorado rivers, with unpronouncable 
Spanish names, should furnish excellent 
round-up grounds for a lot of first-class 
legends bearing upon this pregnant sub- 
ject, and while lariating them in “Mr. 
Olmstead” might strike a deer trail and 
—maybe—get a quiet whack at a buck. 
Of course, he would look for the horns 
before pulling trigger. 

But, honest Injun, my sympathy goes 
out to the “ untutored mountaineer” who 
penned the presumably bright criticism 
of my article which appears in the edi- 
torial department of the issue mentioned. 
He was undoubtedly holding fora bulls- 
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eye, but the target was purely an im- 
aginary one. I admire the force of his 
arguments and his masterly conclusions 
as well. That he had not the slightest 
possible excuse for either article or con- 
clusion has nothing whatever to do with 
the case. And Iam “dead niashed” upon 
the suave egotism of his inferred claim 
that Colorado has a monopoly of decent 
hunting grounds and of black-tail deer. 
It is a blamed shame that he couldn't 
have known what he was talking about 
before brain and pen were called upon to 
rake Barnes over the coals. I repeat that 
my heart bleeds for the poor fellow. Yet, 
for his better information I must hint 
that the habitat of the black-tail extends 
beyond the mouth of the Dolores or the 
source of the Yampa, far into regions 
wherein the laws of the Centennial State 
are unreverenced and unknown. I have 
shot oyster cans and prairie dogs in 
Colorado, me, but never a black-tail. I 
have even busted a few discarded beer 
bottles upon the high plains which sur- 
roundeth the pioneer town of Littleton. 
Such a “deliberate violation of the laws 
of common decency” was undoubtedly 
wrong in a person of my “mental cali- 
ber,” but I am now truly repentant and 
consider myself entitled to forgiveness. 
And it is possible that I am the only “al- 
leged sportsman” who ever killed a black- 
tail doe or fawn--and then wrote about 
it, but if s0, mine iniquity was accom- 
blished elsewhere than in that delectable 
region whose inspired and immaculate 
law makers hold that the antlered buck 
has a weaker claim than his plump mate 
or agile offspring to the God-given privi- 
lege of existence. 

All of which I humbly submit, and 
hereunto attach my signature (mine own, 
my very own, for thirty-eight long years). 

S. D. BARNES. 

{We fail to see in the above communication 
wherein Mr. Barnes justifies the killing of a doe 
and two fawns either in Colorado or out of Colo- 
rado, by emptying the magazine of his repeater 
into them at one fell swoop, as described in our 
September number. The fact that it was done in 
Wyoming, Utah, or any other state does not ex- 


tenuate the unsportsmanlike feature of Mr. 
Barnes’ act.—ED.| 


Don’t fail to send in your subscription 
for OUTDOOR LIFE in time to get the spe- 
cial holiday number; $1 a year. 
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OUR OMAHA LETTER. 
OMAHA, Neb., Oct. 16, 

A couple of prominent lovers of the 
gun, namely, Chairman C. E. Bates of 
the park commission of this city and Dr. 
B. M. Webster of Council Bluffs, returned 
on last Friday from a hunting trip to the 
wilds of the far Northwest. They suc- 
ceeded in bagging a grizzly apiece, some 
mountain sheep and a number of small 
fur animals. 

Colorado was the scene of a success- 
ful hunting trip, participated in by 
Kk. A. Cudahy and F. J. Burkley, 
during the past month. They car- 
ried back with them as emblems of 
the chase three deer and sixty ducks. The 
deer were killed about forty miles from 
New Castle, where they were crossing 
over, and where they have been unusual- 
ly plentiful this year. The ducks were 
bagged on the grounds of the Queen City 
Gun Club, about fifteen miles from Den- 


ver. 

Cc. A. Andrews, a shooter who lives in 
Mills County, lowa, across the river from 
Plattsmouth, was in town at the Onawa 
shoot and on his way home stopped at 


Omaha. He lamented the absence of 
ducks, but believes there will be plenty 
about as soon as the weather becomes 
cooler. Said he: “It is necessary that 
the country up north should be visited 
by a storm before we can expect many of 
the birds hereabouts. Just as soon as a 
frost visits this section of the country I 
believe that there will be plenty of duck 
shooting. An inkling that this will be 
thus was given last week, for one night 
when it was pretty chilly I had some good 
shooting down around where I live.” 

The warm weather has put a quietus 
on duck hunting in this section of the 
country. A good many parties have 
been out after teal and mallard, but have 
not come back with very heavy bags. 
The cold snap on one or two of the nights 
of the past week brought out some of 
the flyers to the south,and a few who 
had the foresight to be out on the follow- 
ing morhing had good success. With 
this exception, however, the shooting has 
been poor. Even jacksnipe seem to be 
scarce, 

kK. A. Watson, who has been in the city 
ever since the DuPont shoot, in the lat- 


ter part of September, yesterday left for 
his home in Virginia. Mr. Watson is an 
Englishman, and one of the most thor- 
oughbred sportsmen of the conntry who 
has ever visited this city. He has money 
to burn, and consequently ia able to satis- 
fy his aporting propensities to the full. 
Down in his home in Virginia he has a 
little plot of ground only about 4,000 
acres in extent, but is figuring on in- 
creasing it by 8,000 more. On this he has 
established a game preserve. He hasan- 
other bit of a resort in Florida and sports 
a yacht and a houseboat. He is a good 
fellow, withal, and on that account one 
can overlook his abundance of shekels. 
S. C. SMAILS. 


A FRONTIER WEDDING. 
CRAIG, Colo, Oct. 15. 

Several months ago the writer received 
a remittance from Amos S. Bennet of 
Craig, Colo., with instructions tu pur- 
chase therewith a suitable wedding ring. 
Nothing more having been written, the 
natural inference was that Mr. Bennet's 
feast of all teasts wasclose at hand The 
facts were stated to your reporter and a 
short notice printed to the effect that 
Amos S. Bennet “the Snake King of 
Colorado” and “ the most cunning of wild 
game photographers” had been charmed 
and wooed, shortly to be led a captive to 
the aliar. Well,*you can have no idea 
what a stir that little notice made about 
the quiet town of Craig, as the engage- 
ment had not even been announced. 
Bennet was so eager to secure the prize 
that he feared lest his four years’ anxious 
waiting might prove in vain, and how he 
did roast us innocent offenders. This 
evening the weddigg was solemnized and 
now Mr. Bennet is so proud that he de- 
sires the whole world to know of this the 
greatest achievement of his life. Mr. 
Bennet has lived in Routt County eleven 
years and has probably killed more large 
game during that time than any other 
one man in the state. Of late years he 
has noticed the gradual extermination of 
large game, and regrets his own ruthless 
killing in years past. In place of a gun 
he now uses a camera, it requiring fifty 
times more skill and cunning to photo- 
graph than to kill wild game, besides 
perpetuating ones outings by having 
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pleasant reminders ever at hand and 
doing away with the butchery incident 
to killing. The popularity of the young 
people is shown by the demonstration 
now in evidence on the street. Every 
man, woman and child not invited to the 
feast is out with some sort of an ear- 
splitting device, while cowboys are rid- 
ing up and down the streets firing regu- 
lation bullets at the moon. 

Bert Caster and Miss Maggie Arnold 
were wed at the same time that Miss Bell 
Caster became Mrs. Amos S. Bennet. 

S. W. MATTESON. 


A NEW MEXICO BEAR HUNT. 
SILVER City, N. M., Oct. 14. 

Dr. John Connor Barron and his son, 
J. C. Barron, Jr., have had the usual lucky 
success which attends Dr. Barron’s hunt- 
ing trips in the fastnesses of the Mongo- 
lian Mountain Range. On Monday 
morning a very large and vicious grizzly 
was scented by the dogs on the divide 
near Alum camp. In a few minutes 
Bruin came in view trying to get to cover 
in the precipitous and almost inaccessi- 
ble mountains which surround the local- 
ity on all sides. The dogs soon got close 
enough to annoy, worry and delay the 
bear, while the hunters, reckless of life 
and limb, made quick time o’er cliff and 
crag to catch up with the quarry. 

It was first proposed, by Victor Culber- 
son and Ed Elrage, that the bear be roped 
and tied, and that Dr. Barron take it to 
New York and present it to Col. Roose- 
velt, on behalf of the New Mexico Rough 
Riders, as a mascot in the campaign. 
But Bruin objected so strenuously and 
was making it so hot for the dogs and 
the hunters that it wa’ found -necessary 
to dispatch the beast. The party is under 
the special guidance of Thomas Lyons, 
who expects to take the gentlemen where 
they will be able to add other bear and 
mountain lions to their list of trophies, 

Deer and wild turkey are plentiful and 
are occasionally killed to meet necessities 
of life, but are not counted as trophies of 
the chase. F. R. BOARDMAN. 


GAME NOTES FRCM MONTANA, 
HELENA, Mont., Oct. 19. 
Reports come in that the black-tail are 
beginning to travel, the early storms and 
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continued bad weather seeming to have 
started them from their high summer 
ranges in the Rockies to the lower coun- 
try on and across the Missouri. It is 
claimed by the old hunters that this 
early migration is evidence of a hard 
winter to follow. 

A few days ago Will Hilger,a friend 
of mine, brought a 300-pound black bear 
to Helena. The animal was in the finest 
possible condition, the fat and tallow 
being from two to fourinches thick, while 
his coat was prime. 

This bear was shot with a “thirty” full 
patched bullet, distance about 100 yards. 
The bullet entered just to the left of the 
white spot in his breast, and, passing 
diagonally through the body, lodged just 
ahead of the right hind leg, in the flank. 
One lung was shot almost away and the 
entrails and paunch badly torn. Though 
this wound was not enough to cause im- 
mediate death, the animal did not run 
seventy-five yards, 

I send you the bullet which you can ex- 
hibit to unbelievers of the full-patched 

In this case no bone was touched, the 
bullet on entering having passed be- 
tween the ribs, yet I never saw a finer 
“mushroon” in my life. R. C. FISK. 


FROM THE WALLIHANS. 


WELLS, Wyo., Oct. 10, 1898. 

I intend wintering here, or twelve miles 
above here, where I will beclose to plenty 
of elk, and hope to get some pictures of 
them. We had snow the Ist inst., some 
of which will stay until spring, while the 
mountains are as white as in the middle 
of winter. Eight mountain ‘sheep have 
been killed by parties from here and four 
others near by. Every party has killed 
elk, except those who couldn't shoot 
straight enough. Two bear have been 
shot, and one party trapped or shot two 
over a month ago, and haven't been heard 
from since. They will be in soon. 

A. G. WALLIHAN, 


WELLS, Wyo., Oct. 17, 1898. 

Mr. Wallihan is out hunting in the 
Wind River country, and therefore your 
humble servant is passing a sort of bach- 
elor’s life here in Wells until his return. 
I have done very little trout fishing this 
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summer, only going out a few times, but 
I have seventy-five to my credit, which is 
not bad considering the sparse time de- 
voted to it. 

A number of sportsmen are making 
their headquarters here. Most of them 
are out in the mountains for game, and 
not without success, for reports come in 
of the killing of bear, mountain sheep, 
elk, antelope and deer. A little snow fall 
last night makes game tracking good. 

Mrs. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


FROM OUR COUNTRY COUSINS. 


The astounding bags of game which 
the kaiser has just been securing on his 
sporting estate of Hubertustock, about 
three hours distant from Berlin, is due to 
the fact that for a thousand years back, 
in fact from time immemorial, stags from 
all parts of Germany appear to gather in 
a sort of annual convention on the great 
heaths that here and there lighten the 
density of the grand old forest which 
stretches for miles and miles in every di- 
rection over hill and dale around Hu- 
bertustock.— Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican. 


Game is plentiful this season, and 
hunters are meeting with success on their 
trips. On the reservation farmers in the 
localities on the edge of the timber are 
complaining of the loss of cattle, as sev- 
eral head have disappeared. At first it 
was thought to be the work of thieves, 
until bear tracks were discovered. Inthe 
Potlach bears have become so bold as to 
visit the orchards, where they feast on 
apples. Only a few weeks ago a large one 
was seen near Vollmer, and after an ex- 
citing chase was captured. Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman. 


Hunters are killing an unusual num- 
ber of antelope near the city this fall. 
The presence of the usually scarce game 
is attributed to the prairie fires driving 
them in. Duck shooting has begun.- 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Letter. 


A. A. Deniston says that when he met 
the bear which fell by his unerring aim 
on the recent trip, that he (the bear) reared 
up on his hind legs and smacked his lips 
in satisfaction at the thoughts of a fine 
meal providentially placed in his way. 


But A. A. had other plans and a 30-cali- 
bre ball easily brought his bearship to 
the ground and furnished meat for the 
camp. Even when he had found Dr. Allen, 
Dennison’s pulse had not subsided. Ite 
all right now. though.—Montrose (Colo.) 
Enterprise. 


This has been one of the best hunting 
seasons ever known in this part of the 
state. All kinds of game has been plenti- 
ful, deer especially, and the hills about 
Glenwood have truly come to be a hunt- 
er’s paradise. That the game law is being 
generally observed is shown by the large 
number of deer and their proximity to 
civilization, members of the fleet-footed 
family having been seen this fall within 
a mile or so of town,and hunters have 
not had to go far to bag the coveted buck. 

-Glenwood Springs (Colo.) Post. 


R. L. Loveworthy, en route east from 
the Sweetwater region, reports that a few 
nights since, in the vicinity of the Sweet- 
water bridgeon the Rawlins-Landerstage 
and mail line, that he was chased bya 
pack of big gray wolves, the speed and 
staying qualities of his horse only sav- 
ing the lives of both steed and rider. 
The same night a cow and her yearling 
were killed and devoured by gray wolves 
a few miles, above the Sweetwater bridge. 

Casper (Wyo.) Derrick. 


Charles Sweitzer went out hunting the 
other day and caught a bearasleep. The 
young man had only one round of am- 
munition left, and as Mr. Bruin made a 
move to get up he “blazed away,” the 
charge taking effect in the back of the 
head and coming out between the eyes. 
Charlie is having the hide tanned to pre- 
serve it for a memento.— Canon City 
(Colo.) Record. 


A herd of antelope was observed near 
Thatcher, Colo., yesterday. They excited 
a great deal of interest among the pas- 
sengers on No.2. They were quite tame, 
and although not over #00 yards from the 
track, did not seem to be alarmed by the 
passing train.—Las Vegas (N. M.) Optic. 


Forest fires are driving game from the 
mountains about Gunnison. Deer pass 
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the town daily, and the other day a band 
of six bewildered elk are said to have 
gone through the heart of the city. The 
smoke is so dense it is possible to see 
only a short distance.—Telluride (Colo.) 
Journal. 


Jap Lindsay killed two cinnamon bears 
last week on Cattle Creek, one mile above 
the saw mill. He used a 38-56 single shot 
Winchester. The hunter was looking for 
deer and saw the cub walking a log fol- 
lowed by the old bear. The first shot 
took effect in the shoulder and sent them 
both off the log. The cub shinned up a 
tree and one shot settled it.-New Castle 
{Colo.) Nonpareil. 


A letter from the Elk Mountain district 
says thata live mountain lion cub, with 
its eyesight destroyed and hide scorched 
by fire, was found on the Sylvanite road 
last week, evidently deserted by its pa- 
rents. Boise (Idaho) Statesman. 


Deer have been seen at Mr. Bailor’s 
place one and one-half miles south of 
Glenwood last week. Mr. Wilson, whose 
farm is near the south line of the town- 
site, says that deer have been in the habit 
of breaking down his fence the past week 
or more. 
lanche. 


GAME NOTES. 

State Game Warden Loveday of Illi- 
nois advocates the passage of a law re- 
quiring resident sportsmen to pay a li- 
cense fee of $1 or $2 annually, the fund 
thus provided to be used to establish a 
state pheasantry and for purposes of 


game protection. 


* * 
* 


Capt. Marcus Coon of Beuford, Colo., 
has thirteen elk in his possession which 
he wants to ship toa friend in Iowa for 
breeding purposes. The elk were offered 
for shipment over the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, but the agent refused 
to receive them and notified the state 
gamecommissioner. It is illegal to ship 
elk out of the state,and Game Commis- 
sioner Swan states that if Coon attempts 


it again he will be prosecuted. 


* * 
* 


meeting of the Lowa 


At the annual 
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Glenwood Springs (Colo.) Ava- 


State Sportsmen’s Association, held on 
Thursday, October 6, the followiug offi- 
cers were elected: President, J. G. Smith 
of Algona; vice president, W. R. Milner 
of Des Moines; secretary, G. L. Taylor of 
Algona; treasurer, C. T. Chubb of Algo- 
na; directors, Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake, W. H. Birdsall of Reinbeck, L. C. 
Abbott of Marshalltown, C. T. Collison 
of Cummings, and L. C. Worthington of 
Des Moines. 
*,* 

W.T.S. May, in charge of the forestry 
department of Colorado, has received in- 
structions from the department of the 


interior that it will be one of the 
duties of the forestry department, 
with all its employes, to assist the 
state game commissioner the 


apprehension of violators of the game 
and fish laws. There are about twenty- 
five men working in this department, and 
their assistance will mean that in the 
future there will be a pretty general ob- 
servance of the laws prohibiting the 
slaughter of game. 

The report of the superintendent of the 
Yellowstone National Park, received in 
Washington on the 22d ult..embodies a 
recommendation to make the forest re- 
serve on the south a part of the park. 
The report says the fifty buffalo yet 
there, about the only wild herd in the 
United States, are not increasing, because 
of too much inbreeding; moose, elk, deer 
and antelope are plentiful and increas- 
ing, and bear are too plentiful. This 
recommendation is in direct harmony 
with the suggestion offered in OUTDOOR 
LIFE some months past, but in which 
the main reason set forth was that the 
park did not offer favorable winter quar- 
ters for the game. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Jones, Phoenix, Ariz.— Will you be kind 
enough to answer, to the best of your 
ability, the following question: Do deer 
eat grass habitually, or does grass con- 
stitute an important factor in the food of 
deer? 

Answer Deer do not eat grass as a 
necessity, but rather as a whim or pass- 
ing caprice, their main sustenance being 
confined to browse, tender twigs, leaves, 


berries, buds, acorns, mast,etc., although 
some individuals have been observed to 
eat plentifully of grass. 


“X. Y. Z.,” Boise. Idaho.Is there any 
method of making any one locality at- 
tractive to deer, so they will inhabit or 
frequent it? 

Answer-—Deer are very fond of succu- 
lent clovers, peas and carots. If “ X. Y. 
Z.” wishes to attract deer we would sug- 
gest that he take some unfrequented part 
of the forest where the soil conditions are 
right and sow peas, vetches, tares, carots, 
alfalfa, ete., all of which deer are known 
to be inordinately fond. 


Rk. C. Fisk, Helena, Mont.--I should like 
to ask a question through your maga- 
zine that I think will be of interest to 
those who hunt and study the habits of 
large game. It is: Why do the necks of 
male deer, elk and caribou swell during 
the rutting season? I have read and 
heard of several theories for this from old 
hunters and from men who pass as nat- 
uralists, but none of them seem to fill the 
bill. It would seem to me that the fe- 
males would be the ones so effected, as 
they are then undergoing a specific 
change. However, I would like to hear 
from others on the subject. 

Answer—This is a question that we will 
leave for our readers to discuss, as we be- 
lieve more interesting and diversified in- 
formation can be deduced thereby than 
from an individual editorial expression. 
We hope to hear from our brothers of the 
craft on the subject. 


“Tourist,” St. Louis, Mo.-I am con- 
templating a cycle trip from Omaha to 
Salt Lake City next spring. Will you 
kindly favor me with your advice regard- 
ing best route to take. 

Answer--Follow the line of the Union 
Pacific to Denver, and if you have time 
go thence to Colorado Springs, Cripple 
Creek, Leadville and via Grand Junction, 
along the lines of the Rio Grande and 
Rio Grande Western Railways to Salt 
Lake. If you are in a hurry and do not 
care for scenery and attractions, skip 
Denver and Colorado, by continuing 
westward from Juesburg through Chey- 
enne, Rawlins and Evanston. 
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Christmas Presents 


For the benefit of the few sportsmen 
in the West who have not yet subscribed 
to ‘* Outdoor Life’’ we will, until De- 
cember 25, 1898, make the following 
offer for cash subscriptions : 


For One Subscription, $1.00, 


We will mail, postpaid, a nicely 
bound copy of “ Rod and Line in 
Colorado Waters.” by Lewis B. 
France (“Bourgeois”). Illustrated 
by J. Harrison Mills, This book 
retails for $1.00. 


For Two Subscriptions, $2.00, 


We will mail, postpaid, a hand. 
somely bound copy of “ Mountain 
Trails and Parks in Colorado,” by 
Lewis B. France (* Bourgeois’). 
Illustrated by Mrs. Helen B. 
Chain. This book retails for $1.50. 


No sportsman in America should be 
without both of these valuable works. 
Either of them would make a most ac- 
ceptable present to give to a friend. 


B . 
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-CYCLING... 


THE D. W.C.’S NEW PRESIDENT. 

The Denver Wheel Club has a new 
president. Were it an ordinary case this 
occasion would only be attended with the 
usual ripple of interest which rises and 
fades away again; but when it is consid- 
ered that the Denver Wheel Club is the 
best known, best advertised and most 
popular organization situate between 
these two oceans,and the further fact that 
Mr. Insley, its new president, is a king of 
good fellows,an indomitable worker, and 
a man thoroughly in touch with the 


HARRY E. INSLEY, 


President Denver Wheel Club. 


members of the above club, then we be- 
lieve there is additional occasion to sound 
the tom-tom and indulge in a little in- 
ward rejoicing. 

There is no work too difficult, no run 
too arduous and no duties too exacting 
for Harry E. Insley. He loves club work, 
genial company and the social inter- 
course attendant on the position which 
he has assumed. He has no ambition to 
gratify save the administration of the 
club’s affairs to the satisfaction of the 
members, and in this he is bound to suc- 
ceed. There is no question but that Mr. 
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Insley will be elected to succeed himself 
if he desires the offiee for next year. 

Mr. Insley was born on June 25, 1861, at 
Leavenworth, Kas.,and received a pub- 
lic achool education, followed by courses 
at Pennsylvania Military College, at 
Chester, Pa.,and DeVann University, at 
Greencastle, Ind. He has the distinc- 
tion of having played football against 
Princeton, the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and other colleges. He was active in 
military circles in Kansas, being first 
captain of the Barry Cadets of Leaven- 
worth, and later major commanding the 
Leavenworth Light Infantry Battalion. 
He also acted as paymaster general, with 
rank of colonel, on the staff of Gov. Geo. 
W. Glick, and acted in same position on 
the staff of Gov. John A. Martin. He was 
the youngest delegate in the National 
Republican Convention in 1884, being an 
ardent Blaine advocate. He is well upin 
secret orders, being past chahcellor 
Knights of Pythias, past exalted ruler 
B. P.O. E.,and member Military Order 
Loyal Legion. 

Mr. Insley came to Colorado in Janu- 
ary, 1891, arfd joined the D. W.C. in 18%. 
He has been a director for two terms, 
during one of which he was chairman of 
the entertainment c ommittee. 


THE LAW OF THE ROAD. 
The law of the road with cyclists, 
if properly understood, would avert 
many a collision and spill. One of 
the most important is that which 
relates to passing or overtaking a cyclist 
on the road. The one who is overtaken 
should invariably keep on the right-hand 
side, and the one wishing to pass should 
take the space on the left-hand side. 
This rule should also be strictly observed 
in overtaking teams, as, if this were the 
case, there would never besuch a thing oc- 
cur as one cyclist going on one side and 
another on the other side, which so often 
causés a horse to shy right into one or 
the other of the cyclists in passing. 
While the above rule is an important 
one, its observance is not so vital as the 
turning-the-corner law. On the busy 
city streets we see so many cyclists 
scorching on the left side of the street, 
scurrying around corners and hurrying 
out of alley-ways that it all causes the 
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careful rider to be more careful still. It 
causes an annoyance in that the careful 
riders are seemingly supposed to keep 
out of the way of their more reckless 
brethren, who are given the right-of-way 
under the most vehement protests. There 
is a well-defined law in every city of any 
pretensions which says that all vehicles 
shall keep to the right. This law, how- 
ever, seems to be changed by the crazy- 
riding publicand interpreted to read: “All 
vehicles shall keep to the right, except in 
turning street corners, when bicycles are 
permitted to cut into the left, skim- 
ming the curb coruer as near as possible; 
and furthermore, it shall be considered 
an act of skill to be able to cut such 
graceful curves around corners in this 
way as will excite due admiration, regard- 
less of the discomfiture thereby caused 
to riders who remain on the right-hand 
side. 

The violation of this latter rule causes 
more mishaps on the streets of large 
cities than all the other reckless riding 
combined, and should be considered as a 
special grievance by municipal authori- 
ties.” 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE C. R. C. 


It is a source of the deepest regret that 
President Will L. Krietenstein of the 
Century Road Club of America will re- 
fuse a re-election to office the coming 
year. Inhis circular toC. R.C. members, 
dated Oct. 24, Mr. Krietenstein sets forth 
in unmistakable language his determina- 
tion to withdraw from active participa- 
tion in cycling affairs. A leader among 
men, an universal favorite, a hard worker 
and a conscientious and painstaking 
official, Mr. Krietenstein’s withdrawal 
from official life in the Century Road 
Club deprives that organization of the 
brightest star in its firmament. Mr. 
Krietenstein’s work in connection with 
the Road Records Committee will alone 
stand as a monument to his engineering 
and managerial ability. A man thor. 
oughly in touch with not only the mem- 
bers of the club, but with their innermost 
sentiments, he has been looked upon as 
a father to the organization; and, while 
we deplore his decision, we hope he will 
continue to take an interest in the affairs 
of the organization. Knowing his strong 
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affection for the C. R. C., we know in ad- 
vance that he will at least do this. 

It is difficult at this time toeven give a 
forecast of who his successor will be. If 
we had the naming—and we believe the 
entire Western membership, at least, 
would concur in our sentiment — we 
should say that Andy McGarre t would 
be the man most eminently qualified to 
fill Mr. Krietenstein’s shoes. Mr. McCar- 
rett has been an indefatigable worker in 
the interests of the club, has demon- 
strated his ability to properly assume 
managerial duties as exemplified in his 
work in connection with the chairman- 
ship of the Road Records Committee, has 
a host of friends who would assist him, 
and would, we believe, add a prestige to 
the organization which it should at all 
times be solicitous of. 


CHANGE IN “THE CYCLE AGE.” 


When OvutTpoor LIFE predicted some 
time since that the age and usefulness 
of the small cycle trade paper waa short, 
it did not anticipate that in the course of 
so short a time one of the only two large 
trade journals would be threatened with 
internal discord and disaster. “The 
Wheel” and “The Cycle Age” have been 
recognized as the two remaining au- 
thorities on cycling—“The Wheel” being 
published in New York and “The Cycle 
Age” in Chicago-—and although the adver- 
tising patronage of both has waned in 
proportion to that which has of late been 
accorded other cycling publications, yet 
they have been publishing as interest- 
ing papers as in the days when cycle ad- 
vertising was to be had almost for the 
asking. 

Now it comes to light that our bright 
Chicago contemporary is having trouble 
with itself, resulting in a change in the 
control of the paper. 

It seems the minority stockholders 
were not satisfied with the conservative 
business policy inaugurated by R. M. 
Jaffray, the sole business director since 
the retirement of N. H. Van Sicklen, and 
among the principal stockholders, out- 
side of S. A. Miles, of London, Geo. K. 
Barrett and Walter Wardrop, Jaffray had 
been voted too slow, and his announce- 
ment during the past month that Barrett 
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had resigned as a director and stockhold- 
er was followed later by the statement 
that R. M. Jaffray hac sold his interest to 
the company and would retire, which he 
did on the &th ult. 

This last turn of affairs leaves Miles in 
control, as formerly, and he will leave 
his London paper in good hands and 
again make Chicago his home and take 
the active management of “Cycle Age.” 


THE RACING MEN, 

There has been some extensive juggling 
of the racing contingent of the East by 
the chairman of the L. A. W. racing board 
during the past few weeks. Nearlyall the 
big lights of the track have had a tinct- 
ure of Mott's revised law on suspensions 
and fines, and the result is that Bald et 
al. owe the treasury of the League quite 
a sum of money in fines. Up to the time 
of our going to press “Majah” Taylor is 
the only man who has paid his fine, which 
was $150, yet this fact is regarded with 
satisfaction by the racing board, being 
looked upon as the first real break in the 
backbone of the outlaw body. 

Taylor paid a heavy penalty for his un- 
wise action, for in addition to the fine 
imposed, he doubtless lost, as all of 
the other seceding racing men did, 
the valuable prizes that the sanctioned 
meets were offering as compared with 
the outlaw prizes. Taylor wants to ride 
in Europe next year and he also has his 
eye upon the mile and hour paced rec- 
ords. To get any of these ends he was 
compelled to ride under L. A. W. sanction. 

Taylor’s weakening was probably as- 
sisted by the announcement from the 
International Cyclists’ Union warning all 
riders of the union (which embraces the 
racing organizations of every big coun- 
try) not to compete in the six day or any 
other unsanctioned races in the United 
States under penalty of suspension in 
their own countries. By the same token 
Taylor could not race upon any of the 
big tracks of Europe. 


The American Cycle Racing Associa- 
tion still declares that it will run a six 
day race at the Garden this winter and 
negotiations for some of the foreigners 
are said to be under way at the present 
time. 
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MANAGER BOTTERILL’S EASTERN TRIP. 


One of Denver's youngest yet brightest 
cycle dealers, Tom Botterill, who re- 
turned from a trip of the Far East during 
the past month, speaks in glowing terms 
of the prospects for 99 trade. “We have 
secured the agencies for wheels for next 
year,” said Mr. Botterill, in speaking to a 
representative of OUTDOOR LIFE after his 
return, “that will not only please the 
Colorado riders, but which will, I feel 
certain, add greatly to the success of our 
business. I found my eyes opened when 
I went among the factories and beheld 
the superb models that are to constitute 
the #9 lines. I closed with Geo. N. Pierce 
& Co., of Buffalo, with the Miami Cycle 
Mfg. Co., Middleton, O., and with the 
Buffalo Cycle Co., of Buffalo. The latter 
concern is building the Envoy especially 
light, the ‘99 model being a 22-pounder of 
exquisite workmanship. I was well re- 
ceived at Middleton, ©O.,” continued Mr. 
Botterill, “by that host of good fellows, 
W.K. Thomas. Here is where I madea 
deal which I consider the most valuable 
I could close, having secured the state of 
Colorado on the Raycycle,; which is 
being entirely changed for next year. 
About the only recognizable features of 
this wheel for the coming season will be 
the crank hanger and hubs. Mr. Clifton, 
secretary of Geo. N. Pierce & Co., in- 
formed me that his company had sold 
over 6500 wheels in New York alone 
during the year just ending.” 

Whereupon the young manager of C. 
G. Fisher &  . 0. was called to wait ona 
customer, and the interview was brought 
to a close. 


RACING CONTROL AND THE LEAGUE. 


The next meeting of the National As- 
sembly of the L. A. W. will undoubtedly 
witness a change in the present system 
of racing government. If the League 
looks to its own interests it will turn an 
attentive ear to the rumblings that are 
heard from one end of the continent to 
the other. We have, while confessing al- 
legiance to the League as a general pro- 
moter of the cycling interests, always 
maintained that it should not spend any 
of its time with the racing game. We be- 
lieve that it has higher and mightier in- 
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terests at stake. The improvement of 
highways, the building of cycle paths, 
the promotion of legislation favorable to 
cyclists and half a dozen other important 
duties stand as burning questions that 
will always need to be fathered by some 
organization, and even now we see many 
of these reforms being attended to and 
promoted outside and separate from the 
L. A. W., while the latter's representa- 
tives are found busily engaged wrestling 
with the racing proposition and getting 
themselves entangled in all kinds of dis- 
agreeable and humiliating questions in- 
volving the discipline of the racing 
men. 

We believe the government of racing 
is foreign to the original objects of the 
League of American Wheelmen. We be- 
lieve that it does not come within the 
province and duties of the National As- 
sembly to institute laws for their con- 
trol; and we shall always maintain that 
the League will gather more and better 
members by leaving the racing proposi- 
tion entirely alone. 


DEATH OF HEDLEY SALTSION. 


Western cyclists throughout more 
states than one will read with profound 
sorrow of the death of Hedley Salmon, 
the Ramblercycle agent of Denver, which 
occurred on October 24 at his home from 
the effects of typhoid fever. Mr. Salmon 
was a man with a character in a class all 
by itself. His wasa quiet, noble life-—his 
business career an unostentatious one of 
probity—-his character as unapproach- 
able in cleanliness as the immaculate 
snow that stands on the vaunted mount- 
ains. Honesty in a business sense is not 
oftimes significant. In Hedley Sal- 
mon’s interpretation, there was but one 
kind of honesty—-the kind which knéws 
no compromise, no truce—and he re- 
ligiously lived up to his ideal. 

We offer our sincere sympathy to the 
loved ones left sad by his death. 


The Denver-Palmer Lake Cycle Path 
Association will close the first year of 
its construction work on January 1, 1899, 
with a most creditable showing. Through 
its efforts it now has about eight miles of 
path to show for its work, four miles of 
which were constructed directly under 


the supervision of and out of the funds 
of the association at an expense of #1,- 
0.34, while the remaining four miles 
were built by appropriations from the 
city of Denver and county of Arapahoe, 
as a result of measures introduced be- 
fore the governing bodies of each at the 
instance of the cycle path association. 
The total amount collected for the bene- 
fit of the path was $2037.00, leaving a cash 
balance on hand of $96.66. 


The annual election of division and 
national officers in the Century Road 
Club of America will soon occur, and 
nominations for the same may be made 
between now and November 15th. All 
nominations should be sent to W. H. 
Mackey, chairman, 146 W. 71st street, New 
York. P. C. Wright and R. T. Epperson 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., have been 
nominated for chief centurion and secre- 
tar’ -treasurer respectively of the Colo- 
rado Division. Both men are old C. R. 
C. members and active workers in behalf 
of the organization, and if elected will be 
a factorin greatly increasing the mem. 
bership. 


The Denver Wheel Club is one of the 
very few bicycle clubs of the United 


States which issues a monthly paper. 
The “D. W.C. Echo,” which was started 
over two years ago by George L. Me- 
Carthy (now handicapper of the New 
York Division L. A. W.) and others, is 
still in existence and sparkles with addi- 
tional interest each month. The editor- 
in-chief at the present time is Burley B. 
Ayers, the well-known cyclist and good 
roads advocate. 
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EFFECTS OF PROJECTILES. 

The destructive effects of projectiles 
on the human body was the subject of 
a recent lecture by Prof. V. Horsley. The 
effect of the “wind” of a small projectile 
was altogether ignored, as was the influ- 
ence of the rotation of a rifle bullet, and 
that of the heat of the bullet, which had 
been greatly exaggerated. The speed of 
the projectile was regarded as an im- 
.portant factor in the effects produced, 
and also its sectional area and weight; 
but Professor Horsley regarded the con- 
stitution of the body struck as having 
the most important bearing on the be- 
havior of the bullet striking it. He asks, 
Why does a bulletsimply perforate some 
substances, such as wood or iron, while 
in others, such as clay, brain, etc. it 
exercises a bursting action? The answer, 
he says, is quite simple; the destructive 
effects vary directly as the viscosity of 
the body. This was established by some 
remarkable researches made by Huguier, 
who suggested, from observations on 
dead organs, that the cause of the great 
disturbance was when the tissues con- 
tained water in large quantity, and that 
the energy of the projectile being im- 
parted to the particles of water caused 
their dispersion. This suggestion was 
shown to be correct by Kocher. If a shot 
be fired through two tin canisters of 
equal size, the one full of dry lint and 
the other of wet, it will simply perforate 
the former, but cause the latter to burst 
explosively. In the same way, shots fired 
into dough have more or less disruptive 
effect, according to the amount of water 
in the dough, the more fluid the sub- 
stance the greater the destruction. Now, 
in life, the brain is a more or less fluid 
body; hence a shot fired into the skull 
must have a disruptive effect, and the 
brain substance must be driven against 
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the internal surface of the skull. Pro- 
fessor Horsley then passed to the patho- 
logical side of the subject, and deacribed 
the experiments by means of which he 
verified the deductions. The experiments 
show that the first cause of death in such 
cases is not arrest of the heart, and syn- 
cope, as the text-books affirm, seeing that 
the heart continues to beat. It is rather 
arrest of breathing; and, if artificial res- 
piration be quickly performed, recovery 
from the otherwise fatal arrest may be 
obtained, as has been experimentally 
proved. The practical deduction from 
this fact is that, with wounds in the head 
from rifles and revolvers, the first thing 
to be done is to employ artificial respira- 
tion rather than to give stimulants, as is 
not unfrequently done, especially by non- 
professional persons who witness acci- 
dents arising from gunshot wounds. 
LENGTH AND WEIGHT. 
ASPEN, Colo., Oct. 18. 

EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE: I see by read- 
ing the last number of OUTDOOR LIFE 
that C. A. Damon, representing the Sav- 
age Arms Co., has made a tour of the 
West. Knowing you to be in touch with 
Mr. Damon, I wish to ask if you will 
kindly forward to him the following 
question—the answer to which, owing to 
its being of general interest to riflemen, 
I would request that you publish in the 
columns of OUTDOOR LIFE: “What 
length and weight of barrel would you 
advise in a rifle for accuracy and 
power?” Wa. ANGUS. 


We immediately communicated the 
question to Mr. Damon, and received his 
reply, which we subjoin herewith: 

EprrorR OUTDOOR LIFE: Your favor of 
the 20th inst., containing question of 
Wm. Angus, to hand. I would inferfrom 
your letter that he wishes to know the 
length and weight of a smokeless rifle 
best adapted to kill large game in your 
part of the country. 

As your hunting is inthe mountains, 
a short, light rifle is desirable if it will do 
the work. Many theories, which have 
been demonstrated to be facts with the 
old black-powder rifle,do not hold true 
with the modern high-power smokeless 
rifle. For instance: A right-hand twist 
gives a right-hand drift in the black- 
powder rifles, while with tne Krag-Jor- 
gensen army rifle a right-hand twist 
gives a left-hand drift, the carbine of the 
same make (20-in.) giving a right-hand 
drift. A soft-nosed bullet will penetrate 
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a thicker piece of iron or steel than the 
full-jacket bullet will. I mention the 
above facts merely to show that the mod- 
ern smokeless rifle is not governed by 
the same rules as the old black-powder 
arms. 

As to length of barrel, I will merely 
say that the United States government 
finds but SO feet a second less velocit 
with a 20-inch carbine than with the full- 
length musket. That means, perhaps,an 
inch less penetration and an inch higher 
trajectory at 200 yards. 

The exact figures are not where I can 
refer to them, but the above comparison 
is approximately correct. In other words, 
you practically lose nothing, except dis- 
tance between sights, from using a 20- 
inch barrel. A 2inch 74 Savage rifle 
will kill any game in America, and at dis- 
tances which you are not accustomed to 
shoot at game. 

On account of the very light recoil 
from smokeless powder you do not have 
to pack around a heavy rifle to avoid 
punishment. The Savage rifle weighs 
about 74g pounds, and the length of bar- 
rel is merely a matter of choice. A smoke- 
less rifle of 7% to 7% pounds is light 
enough to carry, will not punish you 
and will not shake to pieces. A very 
light rifle for a amokeless load, say 5 to 
6 pounds, will not only recoil more, but 
will shake to pieces much quicker. A 
smokeless rifle has to stand about 38,000 
pounds bursting strain every time it is 
tired, while in a black-powder rifle it is 
about half ae much. 

A bullet from a Savage rifle leaves the 
muzzle at about 2000 feet a second, or 
twenty-three miles a minute, while a 44 
40 has about 1200 feet a second muzzle ve- 
locity. This high velocity is what gives 
flat trajectory, as a bullet from a smoke- 
less rifle travels nearly twice as far in a 
given length of time as a bullet fired 
from a black-powder rifle. 

With a flat trajectory you have no ele- 
vating of sights for every fifty yards. 
Sight vour rifle for fifty yards and use it 
up to 300 yards without elevating, as 
there is only a 6inch trajectory at that 
distance, which is practically nothing 
for a hunting rifle. >. A. DAMON 


COLORADO STATE TOURNASIENT. 
PUEBLO, Colo., Oct. 30. 
The Colorado State Game and Fish 
Protective Association will hold their 
tenth annual tournament at Pueblo, No- 
vember 23d and 24th, under the auspices 
of the Pueblo Gun Club. There will be 
$200 added money. 


First Day—-The program for the first 
day will be seven twenty-target events, 
entrance $2 and $8 added to purse in each 
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event, and six fifteen-target events, en- 
trance $1.50 and $% added to purse in 
each event. The team shoot for the Sa- 
lida Cup will be shot after event No. 7, 
two men to the team, each man shooting 
at 20 singles and 5 pair doubles. 

Second Day—-The program for the sec- 
ond day will be the same as the first day, 
except the contest for the State Cham- 
pionship Medal, which will take place 
after event No. 7 is shot, each man shoot- 
ing at 40 singles and 5 pair of doubles. 

In addition to the money added in each 
event, we will give $10 each day to the 
person making the highest score on the 
day’s program. 

Take Lake Minnequa cars to shooting 
grounds. 

Rose system of dividing purses will be 
used; four monies in all events. 

Shells sent in care of J. M. Killin will 
be delivered on grounds. 

All targets thrown from Magautrap. 
Address all communications to 
C. L. FUNK. 


SHOOTING ACTIVITY IN IDAHO. 
WALLACE, Idaho, Oct. 22. 

A meeting of the Couer d'Alene Rod 
and Gun Club was held here on October 
2lst to prepare for the season’s trap 
shooting. A committee of four was ap- 
pointed to arrange a handicap, select 
prizes and decide on date of first shoot. 
This committee is to lay its suggestions 
before a general meeting of the club to 
be held November 5th. 

Asa number of new men are joining 
and the veterans are polishing up their 
gun barrels (with 3 in 1) the outlook is 
decidedly favorable for a good trap at- 
tendance. 

The club's bank account is in such a 
flourishing condition that the members 
are not required to “go down into their 
jeans,” and the result is that $150 to $200 
will be hung up in prizes. The handicap 
committee is an especially conscientious 
one, consequently there is no danger of 
their giving anyone the best of it, and 
this should guarantee good competition 
and an interesting season's shoot. 

“Lost BIRD.” 


Piner and Paster Than Ever. 


The California Limited, Santa Fe, solid between 
Denver and Los Angeles. Time hours. Ele > 
triclichted. Three times a week. 
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A PROMISING CONCERN. 


When the Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 
branched out into the gun and 
sporting goods business last win- 
ter, it was only after a thorough study 
of the field, the possibilities of the 
business and their ability to successfully 
handle the several lines embraced in 
the sporting goods category. How well 
they have succeeded their business to-day 
shows. With a big supply of every article 
in that line in their store,at 1024 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, including guns, 
fishing tackle, ammunition, baseball and 
kindred goods, they are well equipped to 
satisfy the demands of the most exact- 
ing sportsman. They make a specialty 
of hand-loaded shells, their “Tried and 
True” brand having already earned a de- 
served reputation. 

Geo. Tritch, Jr., the manager of the 
sporting goods department, though but 
28 years of age, has been actively associ- 


GEO, TRITCH, JR., 


Manager Sporting Goods Department Geo. 
Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, Colo, 


ated with the concern for nine years as 
secretary and treasurer, and is one of the 
West's shrewdest and most estimable 
young business men. He is a hard and 
conscientious worker, and one whose up- 


permost thought is to please his patrons. 

Mr. Tritch’s right-hand man in the bus- 
iness is Seymour Warren, for years one 
of the recognized favorites of the gun cir- 
cles of Colorado. Mr. Warren started 


the Queen City Gun Club of Denver in 
’86, and served as its president for five 
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years. In ‘92 he was instrumental in 
forming the Denver Duck Club, over 
which he presided three years. He en- 
tered the gun business in Ot with Bryan 
Haywood, and remained with Mr. Hay- 
wood until the Tritch company started 
their sporting goods department last 
February. He has always been identified 
with outdoor sport,in 1890 having served 
the old Western Kennel Club as treas- 
urer. 

The Tritch Hardware Co. have three 
men on the road, all of whom represent 
the sporting goods department in addi- 
tion to the hardware business. They 
will, however, place a special sporting 
goods traveler on the road after the first 
of the year. 


TRAP NOTES. 

The Douglas (Wyo.) Gun Club gave its 
fourth annual shoot at the club grounds 
on the Ith ult. The events were of un- 
usual interest, sportsmen being present 
from various parts of the country. 

The Jerome Gun Club of Phenix, 
Ariz., held its first fall shoot on 
October Ith. Owing to the numer- 
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ous hunting parties on the river the 
attendance was small. The following 
was the score: H. H. Strodthoff, 22 out 
of a possible 25; Otto Strodthoff, 20, and 
H. J. Knoblock, 21. 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) tournament, so 
ably conducted on the 21st, 22d and 23rd of 
October, was in charge of an executive 
committee consisting of Captain Kelly, 
Lieutenants A.O. Adams and John H. 
Drain, Treasurer Louis F. Vetter, Secre- 
tary F.S. Hicks, Sergeant D. Kilpatrick, 
Cc. A. Leighton and F, M. French. 

The Rocky Ford (Colo,) Gun Club was 
organized during the past month with a 
membership of 15 and officered as fol- 
lows: Bert Beymer, president; R. S. 
Beall, Secretary; Harry Morse, treasurer. 
The large lake near the former site of 
Gerbing’s slaughter house has been 
leased by the club and and no other 
parties will be allowed to shoot ducks 
thereon. 

Our Lincoln (Neb.) correspondent in- 
forms us that, now that the summer's 
rest is over, the members of the Capital 
City Gun Club are taking up the sport 
with renewed interest. All say they will 
be in first class trim to carry off most of 
the prizes put up by this club for the 
twenty-third annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State Sportamen’s Association, 
which will be held on the grounds of the 
club next spring. 


The Norddeutscher Schuetzen Verein of 
San Francisco will hold a public prize- 
shoot on November 13th at Shell Mound. 
The shooting will be done on the main 
targets, four shots to a ticket. The red 
flag will be shown for bullseyes, 19 and 
». Fifteen cash prizes, running from $20 
to $2, will be shot for; entries unlimited. 
Twenty shot premium tickets will also 
be sold. Prizes of $2.50 and $1 will be 
given for first and last bullseyes in fore- 
noon and afternoon. 


Chicago’s women votaries of shooting 
are contemplating the organization of a 
gunclub. The subject has been recently 
agitated and it has found favor among a 
number of women who are adepts at trap, 
field and wing shooting. Among those 
who have accomplished good work at 
the traps are Mrs. Elsie De Maris Shaw, 
Mrs. Clayton W. Carson and Miss Edith 


Porter. In sheoting circles Mrs. Shaw's 
nom de plume is De Maris, and Mrs. 
Carson shoots under the name of “ Nita. 


The rifle range of the Los Angeles (Cal.) . 
Sharpshooters, just completed, is located 
near Glassel Station on the Terminal, and 
in fitting it up neither care nor expense 
was spared to make a complete and con- 
venient place for tests of marksmanship. 
There are five 200-yard ranges, two 50O- 
yard ranges and one 1000-yard range, 
each with electric signal connections 
from the targets to the shooting stand. 
Every known appliance conducive to 
safety and speed in contests has been 
employed in the equipment. 


As will be noticed by an announce- 
ment in another column of this depart- 
ment, Pueblo will hold a atate trap-shoot- 
ing tournament on the 23d and 24th inst. 
Two hundred dollars added money is of- 
fered, and in addition to this, $10 each day 
will be given to the person making the 
highest score on the day’s program. The 
proverbial hospitality of the Pueblo 
shooters coupled with their known abil- 
ity to handle a tournament in first class 
shape, should insure them a large at- 
tendance from the surrounding towns. 


At San Rafael. 
SAN RAFAEL, Cal., Oct. 16. 
Owing to favorable weather conditions 
the shooting stands of the California 
Scheutzen Club at Scheutzen Park were 
filled to-day with a large number of 


marksman. Good scores ruled through- 
out the day. In the bullseye shoot A. 
Reubold carried off first prize with a 
score of 167. The first prize in the medal 
shoot was won by A. Strecker, who scored 
437 points, In detail the scores in the 
medal shoot follows: 

First champion class-—-A. Strecker 437, 
C. Thierbach 400. 

Second champion class—-F. P. Scheu- 
ter 443, D. B. Faktor 426. 

First class—F. E. Mason 426, O. Bremer 
413. 

Second class—C. Eging 406, R. Stettin, 
Jr., 302. 

Third class—H. Jungblut 380, Charles 
Sagehorn 376. 

Fourth class—J. H. Suss 364, J. Wollmer 


Cadet class—G. Tammeyer 465, William 
Utschig 359. 

F. P. Scheuster made the first best shot 
and J. Wollmer the last, both cong, 
points. D. F. 
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The Des Moines Shoot. 


MOINES, Iowa, Oct. 6. 

The gun club shoot yesterday at the 
Highland Park grounds progressed very 
satisfactorily, and none who went were 
disappointed. The work done, on the 
whole, was better than on the preceding 
day. 

Theevent yesterday was the Smith Cup 


shoot. Milner won it. It was at 20 tar- 
gets, the following being the scores 
made: 
Densel.. Budd ell 
Callison 16 Tucker. 
Smith. 
McDowell... 


The total averages (per cent) for the 
past two pe are: 


Gilbert Kimball . 
Worthington...... B. R. Smith. 


This average does not 
Smith Cup shoot. 
S. A. Tucker of the Parker Bros. and J. 


J. Hallowell of the U. M. C. Co. were at 
the grounds yesterday. 
The scores yesterday were as follows: 


inc lude the 


Worthington 
Kimball.......... 
Gilbert ...... 3M 
Hallowell.... 2 714 
Grimm...... RAD 
Mrs. Murray .......... 6111110 7 
Budd ZU BUBUURR Bem 
McDowell Sli 712 81011 9 97 
Ones......... 1310 91212 7779 
Bee 
Milner.. Wii 61 
B. R. Smith..... . SH 
Long SS SHUMB 
Dimmick. 610 911 7 81012 7— 
Steege. 
Scheicker.. 13 6 810 9 6 6 
Martin... 
Daughett..............10 9 911 13 11 11 
00 6 91010 10 9 
sae 9... 912% 
J.E.M. 


The Only Dining Car Route to California 
Is the Union Pacific. Quickest time, finest 
equipment; Pullman Palace Sleepers, buffet li- 
brary smoking cars, free reclining chair cars. 
Ticket office 911 17th street. 11-St 
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At Boise, Idaho. 


Idaho, Oct. 5. 

The Boise Gun Club held its clay 
pigeon championship yesterday. The 
shoot was for the championship of Ida- 
ho, open to all residents of the state, en- 
tries being made up to the hour of the 
shoot. The prizes were the champion- 
ship badge and $25 to the winner; second, 
$15; third, $10. 

There were nine entries, shooting from- 
magautrap at 25 birds each, under Amer 
ican Gun Club rules. The entries were 
G. Taylor, J. U. Wells, John Smith, Hugh 
Fulton, Al Adelmann, H. Bayhouse, Dr. 


Maberly and J. Ridenbaugh. The score 
follows: . 

Sm th ... —19 
Adelmann . 1001111123 
.. 
Bay house . .. 
Maberly .... 120110010111 1111110011111—19 
Ridenbaugh.. 


After the championship shoot there 
was a shoot at doubles that was the pret- 
tiest contest of all, from the spectators’ 


view. The score follows: 

Taylor +0000» 10 10 1-1 
Wells. 1-0 O1 00 00-3 
Maberly sesececccsevecsesseelO 1-0 1-1 10 91-6 

J. W.W. 


Month’s Scores at American Fork. 
AMERICAN FORK, Utah, Oct. 26. 
Inclosed is score made by the Ameri- 
can Fork Rifle Club, at medal practice, 
for the month of October: 


Conditions, 29 yards, off-hand; Standard 
American target. Weather conditions, average. 
Oct. 

4 18 25 
Grant...... . i 7 
E. H. Boley. . 
Steele ; am @ 
6 41 53 

N.M. "AMBROSE, Secretary. 

Rifle at Butte. 
Mont., Oct. 22. 


None but confirmed target shooters 
would have ventured forth to-day. It was 
a good day for ducks. However, two rifle- 
men reached the range in a fair state of 
preservation. Shooting once commenced, 
had to continue until the downpour of 
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The Woodworth- Wallace Colleges 


school of . . 
Telegraphy 


1739 Champa Street (Telephone 2043) DENVER, COLO. 
Book-keeping Business Correspondence 
Business Arithmetic R Business Penmanship 
Commercial Law 

: Business Forms : 
ROBERT J. WALLACE, - - Principal 


1739 Champa Street, at DENVER, COLO. 
Telephone 2043. 
Business Commercial Law 
Correspondence Ai Court Reporting 
w Correspondence and A Personal Instruction 
Law Forms % by Mr. Woodworth 


W. A. McPHERSON, A. B., Manager. 


Send for Circular to Wallace’s Business College or Woodworth’s 
Shorthand College, 1739 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


TELEPHONE 2043. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fishing for Salmon with rod and line, 

Mountain Trout by thousands, 

Bear and Deer in the near-by mountains, 

Water Fowl, Grouse, Pheasants, Chickens, etc., in plenty. 
Gold and Silver Mining; vast and rich undeveloped 

Copper prospects ; probably richest mineral belt in America. 
Climate Cure for the delicate in health, 

Excellent opportunities for profitable investments. 

The above attractions and the mild yet invigorating winter weather, dry, pure 
air, sheltering hills,a great navigable river, an irrigation and power canal, one of 
the richest small towns in America, rich surrounding farming and mining territory 
—combine to make our valley the healthiest on government records, foremost in 
profitable fruit growing, also a great distributing commercial center, an excellent 
manufacturing point, an ideal home for mining men and sportsmen. 

Address for full particulars, 


LEWISTON WATER & POWER COMPANY, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, or CONCORD, WASHINGTON. 


Hand=-Loaded 


: Shells : : 


~~~~~-$2.00 Per 100...... 


weeee)\lN 500 


SPALDING-HAYWOOD 
ARMS CO. . DENVER, COLO. 
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rain threatened not only the destruction ble for the members of the rifle club 
of the paper targets, but made the pit they enjoyed their sport and made some 
untenable for the marker in the absence exceptionally good scores: 


of a boat. The usual number of excuses Rittenhouse... 6 MeDonald....... 1 
were made for wild shots until the stock 
on hand ran out, when it was decided to Yeager 
yards, off-hand; standard target. Anderson. More....... "6 
§58 590 677 McDonald..............%  Patterson.. 
t 8 95 3 
Rifle at Denver. 
E.R. There was a good attendance at the 
range of the Denver Rifle Club on Oct. 
Trap at Pueblo. 30, when the following scores were made: 
shvot yesterday, it being the first shoot 
since July 14. Hereafter they will shoot 
every Thursday, beginning at 3 p. m. iting, Weaee-... 
medal shot for to-day was the Brunsback 
Ernst Medal, each man shooting at 7% 
singles, unknown angles, and scored as Ricker. "Knapp. 
Funk 200 YARDS—REST MATCH. 
D.C. J. 300 YARDS. 
PUEBLO, Oct. 20. Davis 
Although the weather was Smokeless. **Telescope. 
FOR=====- 


Outdoor Life’s January Photographic Competition. 


Subject: Child Life 
PRINTS Must REACH US BEFORE DECEMBER 7 


Date negative was made-.----.------------- 
Name of Competitor: 
pe 
|| Developer 


Read and com ith the conditions of this te be Photographic Dep't 
Gal couse ll eee zine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


Geo. E. Hannan, the well-known Denver cycle 
dealer, expects to go East on an extensive y- 
ing trip during the present month. 


R. M, Davis of the photo supply house of R. M. 
Davis & Co., Denver, is an especially ardent ad- 
mirerof the Raytilter, reproduced in this month's 
Photographic Department. Mr. Davis has sold a 
great many of these useful contrivances, which 
can be fitted to any ordinary camera. 


N.B Taylor, one of Denver's most enterpris- 
ing cycle trade men, has departed on a trip East, 
which will include a visit to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Taylor has the state agency on the 
“Famous,” on which he has had splendid 
success during the past year. On his Eastern 
trip he will close for most of his lines for the 
coming year. 


The Colorado Cycle Supply Co. of Denver have 
moved from their old quarters at 1715 Champa 
street to 1647 California. When finished up as 
contemplated their new place of business will be 
much more commodious and attractive than the 
old one. As the above company have some 
plans for enlarging their business during the 
coming year they were compelled to seek larger 
quarters. 


Weare informed by the Lewiston Water and 
Power Co. of Lewiston, Idaho, that the contract 
has been awarded for their steel bridge across 
the Snake River from Vineland to Lewiston at a 
cost of $10,000. This company is one of the most 
reliable concerns in the Northwest,and any of 
our subscribers desiring to change their resi- 
dence for one in the exhilarating West will re- 
ceive the most courteous favors from this com. 
pany. 


In Denver's Festival“of Mountain and Plain, 
which occurred on October 4, 5 and 6, a diminu- 
tive figure on atiny bicycle attracted attention 
in the big parade the first day. It was little For 
rest Smith, weigh: 3% pounds, mounted on an ex- 
quisiteiy finished pound Outing wheel. The 
machine was perfectly constructe f the same as 
a full model, with l}inch frame, wheels M4 
inches in size, and a 3tinch gear. The whee! 
has since been exhibited at the store of A, O, 
Pickard, Eighteenth street, Denver. 


A. C. Vincent, Western traveling represerta- 
tive of the Scott Supply and Tool Co., has re- 
turned from an extention trip of the East, where- 
on he closed for a large share of the new "# ma- 
terials and sundries that are to be handJed by 
his concern. The Scott Supply and Tool Co, will 
sell in '# all the goods handled this year, with 
several important additions. Having nearly 
doubled the business for M. & W. during ‘& 
over the previous year they have decided to 
maintain their Western depot for M. & W. tires 
as heretofore. 


No loss sustained by the cycle trade has had 
such an effect upon it as that produced by the 
resignation of Howard E. Raymond from the 
Sterling Cycle Works during the past month. 
Mr. Raymond was one of the most popular men 
in the cycle trade, and his work in connection 
with the Sterling Cycle Works was a strong fac- 
torin the upbuilding of this popular machine. 
Mr. Raymond first achieved a name amon 
wheelmen as chairman of the National L. A. W. 
Racing Board, some years ago. being the only 
man so far serving in that cupacity who has not 
been subject to severe criticism. 


E. T. Weiant, the Victor cycle agent for Colora- 
do, Wyoming and New Mexico, with headquar- 
ters in Denver, returned during the past month 
from a trip to the factory of the Overman Wheel 
Co., at Chicopee Falls, Mass. Mr, Weiant starts 
in his new role with much enthusiasm, and with 
just cause, for he has the guarantee from the 

Iverman company that the "988 mode: will be the 
t wheel ever turned out by that concern, 


Mr. Weiant has secured the services of 
C. H. Thompson, ai dyed-imthe-wool Vic- 
tor rider, representative and enthusiast. For 
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earsa salesman at the Denver branch of the 

Iverman Wheel Co., and a favorite in club cir. 
cles, Mr. Thompson makes a profitable pick-up 
for Mr. Weiant, who is always ready to recognize 
a worthy man. 

One of our Colorado friends, E. U. Combs, re- 
turned during the past month from the vicinit 
of Wells, Wyo. He speaks of the Wells resort, 
which is conducted by Wm. Wells, as the great- 
est game preserve in the West. Mr. Combs left 
the railroad at Opal, on the Oregon Short Line, 
and outfitted across country M0 miles to Wells. 
Over $7,000 has been spent at this place daring 
the pest year, and hundreds of sportemen from 
all parts of America and Europe have spent 
sometime there. Mr. Combs reports an abun- 
dance of grouse and sage hens in the country 
adjacent to Wells in addition to the usual quota 
of wild game. 


Thomas Botterill, manager of C.G. Fisher & 
Co., cycle dealers of Denver, has returned from 
an extensive Eastern trip,on which he closed 
contracts with the Miami Cycle Mfg. Co. (Middle- 
town, Ohio), the Geo. N. Pierce Co. and. Buffalo 
Cycle Co. of Buffalo. Mr. Botterill says the Buffa- 
lo Cycle Co. and the Geo. N. Pierce Co. are build- 
ing the finest lines of wheels in the country, and 
both have enviable reputations for square deal- 
ing. The Racyle will be entirely changed from last 
year, and will be somewhat lighter. In fact, Mr. 
Botterill says, all the companies with which he 
contracted will have a lighter wheel for ‘in 
their high-grade lines than last year. 


A deal was consummated during the past 
month which makes some vital changes in the 
business of the Waltham Mfg. Co. in the West. 
The Orient branch in Denver was discontinued, 
and Geo. M. Scott, the manager, placed in ene 
of the Western interests of the concern, his title 
being Western traveling representative. Mr. 
Scott has resigned the presidency of the Denver 
Wheel Club and discontinued all his club con- 
nections in order to devote his sole energies to 
the workin hand. F. A, Pattee & Co., the well- 
known Denver dealers at 221 Sixteenth street, 
have taken the agency of the Orient. Their well- 
known ability and clean reputation will insure 
the business being cared for in a manner befit- 
ting the good reputation of the Orient. 


An Artist at Taxidermy. 


At the request of Prof. Gus Stainsky of Colora- 
do Springs, we take pleasure in reprinting here- 
with a testimonial to the ability of this gentle 
manas a taxidermist, from Dall DeWeese, the 
eminent sportsman of Canon City, Colo.: 

CANON CrTy, Colo., May 1, 1887. 

Prof. Gus Stainsky, Colorodo Springs, Colo.— 
My Dear Sir: My moose head and these two car- 
ibou heads are certainly the work of an artist. 
They are not stuffed, but are mounted in the 
natural pose and features of the living animal. 
I cannot compliment you too highly. Your work 
displays the best art of a naturalist and a mas- 
ter hand of any specimens in my collection, 
which numbers forty-five and done in all parts of 
the United States. Yours very truly, 

DALL DEWEESE. 

Prof. Stainsky is one of the recognized artists 
of the West at this work, and the above testimo 
nial is only one of hundreds which he possesses. 
He is soon to gather a collection of heads, speci- 
mens, etc., for his display at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, which, we venture to predict, will be 
eminently in keeping with Colorado's push and 
progressiveness. 


Going East or West ? 


Then take the Union Pacific. Quickest time, 
finest equipment; Pullman Palace sleepers, free 
reclining-chair cars, dining cars, buffet smoking 
and library cars. In Denver to-day, in Omaha, 
Kansas City, Chicago, St. Paul, St. is, Ogdeu 
or Salt e to-morrow. All latest improve- 
ments. Ticket office 1 17th street. 11-5t 
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A D VER TISEMEN: 


“WE LOWER THE PRICE.” 


TAYLOR SUPPLY CO. 


“Famous” Bicycles Hartford Tires 
Head Fittings 
“Hay & Willits” Hub Brakes 
Becker & Stewart Hubs Handle Bars 
“Korker Kompound” 
Crank Hangers ,\!!.. “Solar Gas” Lamps 
—FULL LINE OF— 
Tubing, Nuts, Bolts and Axles, 
Saddles, Enamel, Chains and Spokes, 
All at the lowest whoiesale prices. 
FULL LINE OF 
DRAKE MFG. CO.’S GUARANTEED RIMS, 
Plain and Enameled. Undrilled 


and Drilled Rims, in 
all sizes. 


#2828 is MANUFACTURED SOLELY 


TAYLOR SUPPLY CO., | |J.C.MILLEN.M.D. 


1556 CALIFORNIA ST., DENVER, COLO. DENVER.COLORADO. 
U.S A 


‘““WE LOWER THE PRICE.”’ 


The Denver Fire Clay Co. Shampa 


Denver, Colo., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Photographic 
supplies eee 


We have always on hand the largest stock of staples 
used in Photography, such as 


Dry Plates, Films, Cards, Printing 
Papers, Trays, Printing 
Frames, Etc. 


. FOR THE AMATEUR 
There is nothing in the market which we cannot 
supply promptly and at the Lowest Figure . . . 
~ Give us a trial and you are sure to 
become a regular Customer . . 
jeu 


Catalogue free on application. 


t . 
‘FRENCH SATIN JR: 
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STANDART’S SIDE AIR CHAMBER or BUSTLE DUCK BOAT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Made by W. H. MULLINS, Salem, Ohio. 


END VIEW OF BOAT. 


Above prices include 1 seat, 1 pair of oars and 
oar locks and 1 short paddle; painted a dead 
grass color. 

Non-sinkable; four air chambers. The staunch 
est and most perfect Duck Boat on the market. 
With careful usage wili last a lifetime. 


Address 


S. H. STANDART, Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 


STEVENS 
RIFLES 


ane THE STANDARD pon 


ACCURACY 


DURABILITY 


THE STEVENS 
RIFLES ARE 
ee 


” 
‘Take-Downs 
We furnish interchangeable barrels, so 
you can have several rifles 
with only one action. 

Send for our new 84-page catalogue, de- 
scribing our complete line of Rifles and 
Pistols. Free on receipt of stamps for 
postage. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 


P. O. Box 132, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? 


AT THE 
KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 
OF COURSE. 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 
and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


ee. TOP VIEW OF BOAT. 
PRICE. 
Galvanized Steel, 14 feet long, 46¢-in. beam; 
weight about 9 Ds; price at factory......$27.00 
Freight to Denver about ...................... 01.00 
= A CES 
a 
TES 
£4 = 
: 
Elevating 
Refining 
Instructive—_ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; $2.00 an inch per issue, untii 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise- 
ment unless otherwise a . 


JOHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. 
Will take parties to the best Hunting 


and Fishing Grounds of Northwest 
Colorado Best of References. 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 
New Castle, Colo. 
Outfitter and Guide .. 


Propr. City Livery, Feed and Sale Stables. 


If you are coming to Colorado for a fishing trip, 
write me. I can outfit you. 


GLUE FA 


Tanning Sportsmen’s Trophies a Pa 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Rudolf Borcherdt & Son., 


Practical Taxidermists and Naturalists. 
Formerly taxidermist of Chicago Academy of 
Science. 
objects of Natural History mounted and 


All 
prepa in a superior manner. A fine line of 
mounted game heads always on hand. 


A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 
In Fish Mounting we Lead! 


Send us your trophies and be convinced. Send 
for particulars for preparing fish to be sent to a 
taxidermist. Thisis important. It is essential 
for fine work. 


Studio and Laboratory, 
1416 Fifteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


THE PIONEER CYCLING JOURNAL OF AMERICA, 


The 


Bicycling 
World 


IT IS PRE-EMINENTLY 


The Rider’s Paper 
Subscription Price - - ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

THE WHEELMAN - - 

44-46-48 STANHOPE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Vive Cameras__ 


Agent, 


LL users of the Vive Cameras in the Rocky Mountain 
Region should send for supplies direct to the Denver 


C. D. FOSTER, 


DENVER, COLO. 
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ofall Kinds of Leather 
Spaca to long haved | 
Beef Hides for Lap Robes & Rags 
ialty. 
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REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
EXECUTED. GUARANTEED 


JOSEPH LEIF ee Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 
Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


Copying, and Developin While 
Bromide : You 


E.C. HUNTER : 


Developed, Primed. 


Room 33, 1617 Lawrence St.. DENVER, CoLo. 


Curtis ST. 


ait. : 


SPECIAL * DENVER, COLO. 


SHOOTING SPECTACLES 
and GUN SIGHTS——— 


round to Order 
—————————"and Fitted to the Eyes 


Seno ron Cincucar. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION 
@FISHING TACKLE 


and POCKET CUTLERY. 


$659 Lawrence Sr., 
DENVER, Coro. 


All Kinds of Repairin 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


~ SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 
LAR GEST College CHEAPEST ng ac " BEST! 


ness from start to finish. Trial Instructions and 
Outfit FREE. Write for Ittustrated Catalogue. 


A. E. RINEHART, 


ORTRAIT 
HOTOGRAPHER, 


1690 Arapahoe St. Denver 


The DENVER RIFLE RANGE 


Is situated on the Denver, Lakewood and 
Golden Railroad. Take Car at Arapahoe St., 
Opposite Tramway Loop. 
Trains leave daily § and li a. m., 2 and 4 rp. m. 
Sunday, and p. m., 2and 4p. m. 


DENVER AD VERTISEMEN: 78. 


~+~+SMOKE~~ 


D.M.C. Bc 


A. J. SAMELSON & CO., 


KODAK PICTURES FINISHED. 


428 Sixteenth St., 


Cor. Glenarm, 


DENVER, CoLo. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 


TELEPHONE 465 


A. T. ALLEN, 


Taxidermist 


1536 California St. 


| 


Sedam 
Shooting Park, 


Most Complete Shooting Park 
in America. Elegant House. 
Electric Traps. Open to the 
Public Every Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R.R. 


We Are Closing Out 


Our Present Stock at Prices 
That must Command your At- 
+ tention. When we are 
Through we will Engage Ex- 
clusively in Precious Stones 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
BOH/S1-BRISTOL CO. 


Jewelers 
Cor 16th and Arapahoe Streets, Denver 


DENVER, . COLO. 


JOHN KANE, 
Manacer, 


— — 
: 

| PAU WEISS 

| 
‘CENTRAL 

| — 


AD VER TISEM. ENTS. 


(CRED? ‘Sportsmen 


Hunters. . 


You can get your Hunting 


The Keeley Institute, Trophies 


NATURE only at 


DENVER, COLO. Prof. G. Stainsky’s. . 

. . Forthecureof .. . Institute of Scientific 

Liquor, Opium, Taxidermy ... . 
Nervous Diseases 


No. 7 Pike’s Peak Avenue . 


and ‘Tobacco Hebi. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Best and most thoroughly equipped Keeley In- 
stitute in the United States. Hessstibke and con Dealer in 


fortable in all its Game Heads, Fur Garments, 
and permanent cure adies treat privately a . 
Correspondence confidential. Robes, Rugs, Navajo Blank 


ets, Indian Curios, Opals, Cut 
Stones, Horn Furniture, large 
Drawer 373, 18th and Curtis Sts., Denver. Steer Horns, etc. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 
t@-MEDALS AWARDED 
At World's Columbian Ex. 


position, Paris, Vienna and 


The “OUTDOOR LIFE” 
JOB PRINTING ROOMS 


Are Equipped for doing all kinds of 
CATALOGUE, BOOK and LEGAL 


LET US FIGURE 
ON YOUR WORK 


405-6 Barclay Block DENVER, COLO. 


; 
. 
ee 


Golden 
Brewery 


DENVER DEPOT: 
Wewatta, bet. 21st and 22d. Sts. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Guns, Rifles, Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods. Send 10 
cents in stamps for sample flies 
and description of two-dollar fishing 
outfit. Write us for prices on what you 
need in our line. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 


C. G. & H. STRANG, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


DVERTISEM EM: TS. 


U 


Union Pacific 


- FOR TOURISTS . . 


It traverses the Grandest Scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains, and reaches all the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of the Mid-Continent. 


SPORTSMEN 


Will find in scores of localities along this line, 
game worthy of their skill, such as Bear, 
Mountain Lion, Coyotes, Elk, Deer, 


yey’ where Antelope, Mountain Sheep, and 


autiful Feathered game of all kinds. 
Streams well stocked w rout. 


ANY INFORMATION 


Relative to localities for hunting, or information 
in regard to the UNION PACIFIC will be 
furnished on application to 


GEO. ADY, Gen’'l Agt., 
1 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


Or E. L, LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Omaha, Neb 


The 


ROAD 


Popular and Progressive 


INSTITUTIONS 


IN COLORADO, 
Its Train Service between 

DENVER and COLORADO SPRINGS 
Is particularly pleasing, is very frequent 
and is liberally patronized. 


IS THE LINE 


Denver ro Cripple Creek 


Our Denver City Ticket Office is corner of Sew 
enteenth and Curtis streets. All trains run to 
and from the Union Depet. 


ARE YOU *,* 
GOING 
TO +,* 
TEXAS *,* 
OR * * 
MEXICO 
THIS WINTER *,* 


? 


If so, 
Won't 
You 
Kindly Talk 
With 
Us 
About 
The 
Trip? 

T. E. FISHER, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 

DENVER, COLO. 


Tele. 862. 
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1035 17th St., Denver. 


THE WABASH LINE 
Luxurious, Level, Lively. 


Cc. M. HASPSON, 
Commercial Agent 


W. H. GRAHAM, 
410 Puller av., Helena, Mont 
LSIWMIGIXVL 


All kinds of work in my line neatly and pronipt- 
ly done. Fur Rugs and Robes done to orde:. 
Mountain Goat, Sheep and Elk Heads 
and Robes on hand. 


FoR SALB.—4x5 Eastman Cartridge Ko- 
dak. Case, tripod, developing outfit, etc. 
Cost $35, take $20. H. P., OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The California Limited, 


Via Santa Fe Route. Best and spegdiest train 
to California, Denver to Los Angeles in 4 hours 
three times a week. Observation car, with spa- 
| soe parlor for ladies and children, is a special 
eature, 


CLIPPER 
CHAINLESS SEARED 


The 


Right Route 
To fe 
Klondike 


Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE R10 GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco and 
Denver to Portland. Choice of three 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to f. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 


Lake City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
folder. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Outdoor 


BUDGET 


: : 2 CAMERAS, GUNS, RIFLES, HUNTING CLOTHES: : : 


of Cost 


To young men who will devote a few hours in getting subscriptions 
among their sportsmen and cyclist friends. 

Read the following list, take your pick and then go among your 
friends until you get the required number of subscriptions to obtain 
the prize: 

THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Little Giant be -writer, 
equipped with new automatic self-inking fountain pads. is type- 
writer is guaranteed to be a practical instrument in every respect 
and is sent, charges paid, to anyone sending in the above number of 
cash subscriptions. 

FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, one 8 oz. Canvas Hunting Coat; or 1 
Pair of Heavy Corduroy Leggins. 

SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Improved Simplex Type- 
writer, containing as complete a range of characters as the $100 ma- 
chines; sent charges prepaid. 

TEN subscriptions at $1 each, Stevens Favorite Rifle, or a Davenport 
Rifle, or 1 Doz. Spring Canvas Folding Duck Decoys, or 1 Pair of 
Pure Gum Rubber Sporting Boots, or one 7x10,8 oz. Wall Tent. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each,a Davenport Single Barrel Breech- 
loading, Ejector Shot Gun, listed at $10,or a No. 2 Bullet Camera, 
listed at $10, or a Stevens Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50 

TWENTY subscriptions at $l each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at 
$14, ora No. 4 Bullseye Camera made by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
listed at $12, or a Stevens Ideal Rifle 22-25-22, or 38-55. 

TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
listed at $18, ora Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, ‘2 Octagon Barrel, Swiss 
Butt Plate, or a Winchester Single Shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre. 

THIRTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Winchester Repeating Rifle, Model 
1804, 32-40, or 38-55, ora Marlin Repeater, Model 189%, calibres 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70, 45-90, or a Colt’s New Lightning Rifle, calibre 22. 

FORTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Smokeless, 30-30, or a Win- 
chester Smokeless, 30-30, or 30-40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 

FIFTY Subscribers at $1 each, a Cartridge Kodak, valued at $25. 

SEVENTY Subscribers at $l each, Winchester Trap Gun, 12 ga.; list 
price, $7. 

ONE HUNDRED Subscribers at $1 each, choice of any $50 bicycle 
on the market. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 


406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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